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EVENTS OF 


PARLIAMENT met on Tuesday, but only for the routine 
business of re-electing Mr. Whitley to the Chair and of 
swearing itself in. The State opening will take place and 
the debate on the Address begin on Tuesday next, and 
there is a general expectation that the decisive division 
on the Labour Amendment will be taken on Thursday 
evening. It may not, however, be reached so soon if all 
three parties wish to make lavish contributions to so 
important a debate. In the event of Mr. Baldwin’s 
defeat—which is now a foregone conclusion—Parliament 
will adjourn, probably until about the end of the 
month, in order to enable Mr. MacDonald to form his 
Administration and to prepare to meet the House of 
Commons. The moribund Government seems to be await- 
ing its fate with placidity. The exact attitude which 
it intends to adopt towards Protection in the King’s 
Speech was not to be settled until the end of the week. In 
this matter it is compelled to choose between the self- 
stultification of failing to submit to Parliament the policy 
which it has declared to be essential to the solution of 
the most urgent domestic problem of the time, and the 
tactical desire to give Liberals as little excuse as possible 
for turning it out and putting Labour in. 

+ * + 


On Tuesday evening the Labour Party held its 
great victory demonstration at the Albert Hall. From 
the point of view of numbers and enthusiasm the meet- 
ing was, as was natural, a great success. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, while disclaiming the intention of making a 
‘* programme speech,’’ contrived to say a good deal. 
“* The first duty ’’ of a Labour Government will be “‘ to 
establish peace and create the conditions of peace.’’ For 
this purpose it will use the League of Nations ‘‘ without 
reserve,’ and will endeavour “to complete its struc- 
ture.’’ It will recognize the Soviet Government as a 
matter of ‘“‘ common sense.’’ On domestic affairs Mr. 
MacDonald confined his remarks to unemployment and 
housing. As regards the former, he urged the need for 
a “ well-thought-out scientific scheme.’’ To deal with 
the latter he called for a “crusade.’’ The speech was 
admirably calculated to reassure the general public as 
to the moderate and practical purposes of a Labour 


THE WEEK 


Government, without chilling the spirits of keen Labour 
partizans. Mr. Smillie struck a somewhat different note, 
likening the policy of merely mitigating existing ills 
instead of removing their cause, the capitalist system, to 
the method of constantly sweeping away cobwebs instead 
of killing the spider. On the whole, however, a very 
definite impression remained that for the immediate 
future the policy of the broom has it. Continental 
observers, acquainted at first hand with Continental 
Socialism, will have been struck by the essential modera- 
tion of the proceedings. To some the complete absence 
of any virulent class feeling and the many indications 
both in speeches and applause of respect for the Chris- 
tian religion will have been positively disconcerting, 
* * * 


British vessels suspected of rum-running continue 
to be seized by the United States Authorities outside 
the three-mile limit, and our Embassy at Washington 
has just lodged a protest against the seizure of the 
auxiliary schooner ‘“‘ Kwasind,’’ which appears, on the 
facts as known, to be quite indefensible. The 
** Kwasind ’’ was bound from Nassau for Halifax when 
she sprang a leak, and was assisted into Wilmington by 
a coastguard cutter that had answered her signals of 
distress. It is extremely unfortunate that such incidents 
should occur while the treaty with regard to the right of 
search is still under negotiation ; but we have to face the 
fact that, unless an agreement is speedily reached, they 
are likely to be repeated, and the irritation caused by 
organized rum-running on the one hand, by illegal or 
dubious seizures on the other, may gravely imperil the 
success of the negotiations. It will be one of the primary 
duties of a new British Government to press forward with 
these negotiations, and we hope that Liberals will take 
the earliest opportunity of obtaining an assurance that 
the matter is not being allowed to drift. The problem 
of framing a satisfactory compromise is, admittedly, 
difficult ; but its solution is imperative. 

* “ * 

Tue American members of the Reparations Com- 
mission’s two expert committees arrived in Paris on 
Monday, and the work of the committees can now begin 
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immediately. The Americans are understood to be as 
much determined as the British members to push through 
the work with all possible speed, and reports within 
about a month are looked for. That means that by the 
time a Labour Government in this country is sufficiently 
settled in the saddle to take up the Reparation question 
in earnest, the data to be provided by the expert com- 
mittees should be available. Meanwhile, conversations 
between France and Belgium on the one hand, and 
Germany on the other, continue. The joint, or rather, 
the two separate but similar, replies of Brussels and 
Paris to the German Note requesting a relaxation of 
Ruhr conditions are about to be dispatched, but the 
prospect of anything beyond minor concessions being 
granted seems small. The Rechberg scheme for the 
participation of France in German industrial enterprises, 
some 23 per cent. of the capital of the latter being 
handed over as Reparation payments, has been 
rather favourably received in Paris, but promptly 
repudiated by Berlin. Apart from these tenta- 
tive and inconclusive moves, the situation remains 
practically unchanged. The Separatist movement 
is, at the moment, concentrated in the Palati- 
nate, where a French officer who gave orders that the 
autonomist Administration be disregarded was promptly 
overruled by his superiors. The attitude of the French 
Cabinet towards the Separatist movement seems some- 
thing of a mystery. Some of the principal Ministers are 
clearly opposed to any encouragement being given, but 
M. Tirard and General Degoutte are apparently a law 


to themselves. 
* * * 


Tae Hungarian sub-committee of the League 
of Nations Council meets in London next week, together 
with Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Prime Minister, and 
Dr. Benes and other representatives of the Little 
Entente, to put what it is hoped may be the final touches 
to the Hungarian Loan scheme. The scheme will not 
have an easy passage through the Hungarian Parliament 
owing to the insistence of the Reparation Commission 
on coupling with it provision for the payment of a limited 
amount of Reparations during the currency of the loan. 
Meanwhile, the Hungarian Cabinet has resolved to 
abolish all duties on exports and reduce gradually the 
various numerous restrictions on imports. This attack 
on the barriers the Succession States have raised against 
each other serves to emphasize a striking passage, which 
has so far attracted too little attention, in the report of 
the League’s Financial Committee on the Hungarian 
scheme. In the unanimous opinion of a committee com- 
posed of the foremost financiers in Europe, it is of the 
first importance to Hungary to realize that every attempt 
on her part to devote her resources in capital and labour 
to the production of goods which she could obtain more 
cheaply from abroad, rather than developing produc- 
tion she is better qualified to undertake than other 
countries, means to her so much dead loss economically. 
The development of artificially fostered industries 
behind tariff barriers has, it is added, three effects. It 
drives away capital from the principal fields of produc- 
tion, where it is urgently needed; it increases the cost 
of living, with necessary reactions on the capacity for 
exportation ; and it increases the difficulty of negotiat- 
ing commercial treaties to facilitate the creation of 
markets for the country’s chief products. So clear and 
authoritative a statement of pure Free Trade doctrine 
is worth noting. 

. * * 

Tue satisfaction expressed by supporters of the 
French Government at the result of the Senate elections 
is measure of the apprehension with which M. Poincaré 





and his colleagues had been approaching this first elec- 
toral test. As a matter of fact, the election proves 
singularly little. The outgoing Senators were pre- 
dominantly Left, and they came back predominantly 
Left. The Socialists have gained two seats from 
the Independents, the Gauche Démocratique secure 
56 as against 55, and the two parties who, broadly speak- 
ing, represent the Bloc National in the Chamber have 
lost one place to the Right. Altogether the result is 
as near to a complete “ No change ’’ as could be expected 
in an election where as many as 116 seats are contested. 
The important point, of course, about a Senate election 
is the nature of the constituencies. The voting is by 
electoral colleges, consisting in each Department of the 
deputies for that Department, the members of the 
Departmental Council, and delegates from each muni- 
cipal council. Since many or most of these were elected 
months or years ago, the Senate election necessarily 
reflects the political trend not of the moment, but of 
some time back. In the present instance, therefore, the 
elections could not be expected to show the influence of 
the Leftward swing that seems certain to make itself 
felt when the Chamber elections are held three months 
hence. In those elections the franc, at present standing 
at 88 to the £, will be a powerful factor. 
* * * 

An appeal, signed by many persons of distinction 
in our national life and thought, including General 
Smuts, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, has 
been issued for prompt and generous help in dealing 


_ with the enormous volume of distress and suffering aris- 


ing out of the economic plight of Germany. The ruin 
and misery which have overtaken thousands of middle- 
class and professional families as a result of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark, has long been a familiar tale; but 
against this, it has been possible until recent months to 
set the fact that the bulk of the working classes con- 
tinued to find regular and active employment, though 
at a much lowered standard of life. Now, that situa- 
tion has completely changed; industry has collapsed, 
unemployment has become more widespread in Germany 
than in England, and the relief afforded by Government 
is necessarily wholly inadequate. There is no question 
that, however urgent the need at home, this appeal is 
abundantly justified, and deserves to meet with liberal 
support. The central and local Governments of 
Germany, with the assistance of private individuals and 
institutions, are making strenuous efforts to cope with 
the prodigious problem of relief; a generous measure of 
assistance from this country will serve, not only to save 
life and allay physical suffering, but to carry a message 
of goodwill and fellowship of incalculable value. Cheques 
should be sent to the hon. treasurer, British Appeal for 
Relief in Germany, Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, and may be crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s 
Bank, Ltd.” 


* x * 

Ir will be interesting to see whether the new 
Government will adopt any of the Bills left on their 
doorstep by the outgoing Administration. The most 
important of these is that relating to the carriage of 
goods by sea, which represents the result of prolonged 
negotiation between all the parties affected, and is 
generally recognized as a big step towards international 
agreement on a subject of great commercial importance. 
It had passed successfully through the Committee stage 
when Parliament rose in August, and should not be 
allowed to drop. The Criminal Justice Bill and that 
for regulating Reports of Judicial Proceedings, with 
their suggestion of Star Chamber methods, may happily 
be regarded as dead; but the Honours (Prevention of 
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Abuses) Bill may perhaps be considered non-contentious. 
Of the private members’ Bills, most people would be 
glad to see Lord Newton’s Bill for the Regulation of 
Advertisements adopted by the new Government; but 
many advocates of the Performing Animals Bill would 
prefer to await the introduction of a new measure rather 
than go forward with the Bill as amended in Committee. 
One interesting speculation remains. If a Labour 
Government refrains, for the present, from tackling the 
nationalization of land and mines, what will be their 
attitude if the private members’ Bills on these subjects 
should again be introduced ? 

* * 


* 

Tue dissolution cut short the work of the Select 
Committee on the betting tax, and it is probable that in 
the changed Parliamentary circumstances nothing 
further will be heard of the scheme. The Blue Book 
just issued shows that the Committee was sharply 
divided, but that a majority regarded the tax as prac- 
ticable and had adopted several clauses of the Chair- 
man’s draft report—which is printed in full—before it 
broke up. This report emphasizes all the known 
absurdities of the existing situation. Betting, it shows, 
has increased and is increasing, especially among the 
poorer classes and among women. “ Millions of people,’’ 
it says, continually break the law by indulging in street 
betting. There is clearly very little to be said for a law 
which is so generally contemned and disregarded ; and, 
whether bets be taxed or not, if ready-money betting off 
the course cannot be put down, it ought to be legalized 
and brought under proper control. The Chairman of 
the Committee explains how difficult it is to obtain 
reliable data as to the annual turnover or the profits of 
the betting trade, but the profits seem to be small in 
comparison with the turnover. A 24 per cent. tax on 
each bet would, in his opinion, produce £5,000,000 per 


annum. 
* * * 


Durine the past week the various educational 
associations of the country have been holding their 
annual meetings. On the whole, the reports make 
cheering reading. The crank, as usual, was in evidence, 
and a good deal of time was inevitably spent in discuss- 
ing practical grievances in connection with the Burnham 
scale and similar questions. The general note of 
the discussions, however, reflected a genuine, widespread 
interest in the best means of broadening the basis of 
education, and substituting the development of intel- 
ligence and character for mere “ book-learning’’ and 
cramming. Both at the Incorporated Society of Head- 
masters and at the North of England Education Con- 
ference leading business men adopted a refreshingly 
liberal attitude towards the problem of business and 
vocational training; and there appears to be a healthy 
drift away from the idea of a narrow, technical basis. 
At the College of Preceptors the President, Sir Philip 
Magnus, urged with great ability the need for broaden- 
ing the outlook of teachers, for abolishing the sharp 
distinction between elementary teachers and others, and 
for giving to all at least two years of university training, 
instead of confining their whole period of preparation to 
the specialized atmosphere of a training college. We 
are rather surprised to note that no reference appears to 
have been made anywhere to the incubus of excessive 
clerical work, which teachers of all grades admit, in 
private conversation, to be perhaps the greatest handicap 
to their efficiency. 

* * * 

By an overwhelming majority the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen have refused to 
accept the decision of the Railway National Wages 
Board. The exact figures of the ballot are not, 





apparently, to be published, and experience in 
the past with other unions suggests that this 
secrecy may be designed to conceal a small poll. 
But in any case, the majority against acceptance of 
six to one creates an extremely critical situation, for 
the Union officials cannot very well follow unsuccessful 
negotiations by an acceptance under protest, as they 
might have done if the votes had been more evenly cast. 
The Companies, in view of the acceptance of the award 
by the N.U.R., neither will nor can offer special terms 
to the Associated Society. In many respects the situa- 
tion resembles the recent boilermakers’ dispute, though, 
fortunately, there can be no question here as to the 
legality of the course of action which the Associated 
Society has pursued. Some daily newspapers have, how- 
ever, come near to confusing the public mind by dwelling 
on the fact that the two representatives of the Society 
on the National Wages Board signed its report. From 
this it is argued that the Society is in honour bound to 
accept the decisions. To argue in this way is to imperil 
the whole Wages Board machinery. The existence of 
that machinery does not affect the “ right to strike ’’ in 
the last resort, and the members of the Unions sit on the 
National Board as individuals, not as delegates, and have 
no authority whatsoever to commit the Unions. The 
fact that the two members of the Associated Society 
signed the report, may fairly be taken as evidence in 
favour of the reasonable character of the Board’s 
decisions, but it does not make the subsequent actions of 


the Society unconstitutional. 
* * * 


Sir Witiiam Beverivce’s plea for an Economic 


General Staff has aroused considerable interest among 
our readers. We print this week a letter from Mr. 
Hitchcock, and hope to publish further correspondence 
on the subject. Apart from this particular proposal, 
the whole problem of the machinery of government 
deserves far more serious attention than it has yet 
received ; and the accession of a Labour Government, 
bent on far-reaching social aims, will almost certainly 
reveal its importance. We are vaguely aware that we 
owe a great deal to the establishment of an efficient 
Civil Service in the nineteenth century; but we are apt 
to assume, as Mr. Graham Wallas complains, that satis- 
factory forms of administration can be left to evolve 
themselves naturally, and without much conscious plan- 
ning. There has been a noteworthy movement among 
Civil Servants themselves during the last few years, 
which has led to the formation of the Institute of Public 
Administration, inspired by the conception that adminis- 
tration is a subject calling for systematic and essentially 
scientific study. The “Journal of Public Administra- 
tion,’’ which is published by the Institute, should be 
read by all serious students of public affairs. The 
January number contains a very interesting article by 
Sir Josiah Stamp under the formidable title of “ Recent 
Tendencies towards the Devolution of Legislative Func- 
tions to the Administration.’’ Sir Josiah describes how 
the practice of delegating law-making powers to the 
departments has grown up in modern times, and argues 
that this, so far from being “ an otiose habit,’’ as the 
“Times ’’ described it, is an inevitable development. 
The problem is an important one, and Sir Josiah dis- 
cusses it with excellent judgment. P 


*s* We regret that by an error, in the article on 
‘* Reviews and Magazines ’’ in our issue of January 5th, 
‘* Tondon Nights’? by Mr. Stephen Graham and 
‘* Walks with Thackeray ’’ by Mr. Edward Wakefield were 
stated to have appeared in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” 
whereas in fact they appeared in the January number of 
the ‘* Nineteenth Century.”’ 
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THE CASE OF PROFESSOR TOYNBEE. 


Proressor ToyNnsBEE’s resignation of the Koraes Chair 
in the University of London raises an issue vital to the 
freedom and integrity of our Universities. It will be 
well to set out the story in some detail. 

In the later stages of the war Chairs were founded 
in London and elsewhere for studying the language and 
history of various of our Allies, the funds usually being 
raised by members of the countries concerned. In 1918 
a number of Greeks in England clubbed together to 
found a Chair “of Byzantine and modern Greek lan- 
guage, literature, and history.’’ It was attached to 
King’s College and bore the name of the illustrious 
scholar Koraes. Dr. Burrows, then Principal of King’s 
College, took a keen interest in the Chair, and looked 
about him for a Professor who should have not merely 
the necessary gifts of scholarship, but the zeal and 
breadth of view which might make the subject of the 
Chair a source of vital intellectual interest in the 
University, and, to some extent, a bond between Great 
Britain and Greece. He approached a young Fellow of 
Balliol, an historian and scholar of unusual brilliance, 
who had travelled on foot through the greater part of 
Greece, talking intimately to the peasants in their own 
language, and who had in 1919 lately returned from 
“ work for the Foreign Office at the Peace Conference— 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee. Mr. Toynbee was also known as 
the editor of the voluminous mass of evidence in the 
possession of Lord Bryce about the Armenian massacres 
which took place during the war, and had contributed 
an important social and historical study of the genesis 
and method of such massacres. Mr. Toynbee, when 
invited to become a candidate for the Koraes Chair, 
refused on two grounds: Firstly, that he wished to 
study history rather than language and literature; 
secondly, that in these Chairs, founded by the natives 
of particular countries for the study of those countries, 
there was sure to be an element of propaganda, which 
would be incompatible with the necessary freedom of 
the Professor’s teaching. On both points he received 
the most emphatic assurances: the Chair was meant to 
include history as well as language and literature, and 
when once the foundation had passed from the hands of 
the donors into the University no element of propa- 
ganda remained. The Professor was just as free as any 
Professor of Russian or Chinese or Ancient Icelandic. 
Thus reassured, Mr. Toynbee became a candidate for the 
Chair, and was elected. 

He worked with zeal and enthusiasm. He had 
already studied Turkish as well as Greek, and he travelled 
in the Near East as required. He accompanied the 
Greek armies in their successful advance into the heart 
of Asia Minor, took part in their retreat after the 
battle of Eskishehr, and described in warm terms the 
good discipline and firm nerve with which it was con- 
ducted. He afterwards spent some time in Constanti- 
nople helping refugees of various nationalities. 

A little later, in May, 1921, he accompanied 
an International Commission of Inquiry in the Yalova 
Peninsula, where the Greek army was alleged to have 
committed excesses. The Commission, proceeding 
through ordinary interpreters, received no information. 
The terrified Turkish villagers professed to have no com- 
plaints and did not ask to be taken away. Toynbee’s 
suspicions were, however, aroused, and by talking with 
the villagers in their own language, and putting them at 
their ease, he discovered that the Commission had prac- 


tically descended into the very middle of a massacre. 
The Commission inquired, the facts were proved to the 
hilt, the mutilated bodies of numerous Turks were dug 
up; what was worst, the Greek officers on the spot and 
General Leonardopoulos, commanding the army corps, 
appeared to have been deeply implicated in the policy of 
massacre, or at least to have been unwilling to take the 
necessary measures for stopping it. Toynbee did exactly 
what an honourable man in such a situation might be 
expected to do. He wrote to the “ Manchester Guar- 
dian,’’ of which he was the accredited correspondent, 
a frank and detailed account of the horrible discovery he 
had made, and, at the same time, wrote to the Principal 
of King’s College pointing out that this action was likely 
to result in ill-feeling between himself and the Greeks, 
and announcing his readiness to resign his Chair when- 
ever such a step might be considered desirable in the 
interests of the College. The Principal saw no necessity 
for resignation, and the committee of donors made no 
complaint. The Professor had, with perfect freedom, 
stated the truth as he had discovered it. 

But, of course, such @ situation leads to conse- 
quences. Professor Toynbee wrote other articles. He 
travelled further in Asia Minor and saw painful evidence 
of inter-racial hatred in the Greek retreat. He also 
formed a strong opinion adverse to the Greek Occupation 
of Smyrna. He stated his views on these points earnestly, 
though with an evident desire to be scrupulously fair, in 
his remarkable book “ The Western Question in Eastern 
Europe.’’ It would be utterly unfair to call him anti- 
Greek. He wrote and spoke in favour of the return of 
Cyprus and the Dodecanese to the Greek nation ; he was 
active in trying to obtain help for the Greek refugees ; 
he wrote clearly and pointedly on the injustice done to 
Greece in the recent dispute with Italy. But on the one 
great question about which all the emotions of Greece 
were roused, the Koraes Professor pronounced against 
the beliefs and wishes of Greek patriots. 

The donors took no step and made no protest until 
suddenly last year they sent a letter asking why they 
had not had ‘‘ a programme of the Professor’s academic 
work at the beginning of every session,’’ and demand- 
ing ‘‘a full report with a request for criticism and 
suggestions ’’ at the end of the Professor’s first three 
years, as laid down in the terms of the Foundation. It 
then appeared that there were clauses in the Deed of 
Foundation which the Professor had never seen, and 
which were unknown even to the present Principal, 
clauses which clearly gave the donors a right of control 
over the Professor. If Mr. Toynbee had known or even 
suspected the existence of these clauses in 1919, he would 
certainly not have applied for the Professorship. As 
soon as he discovered it, he rightly felt that he had no 
alternative but to resign. 

No complaint can reasonably be made against the 
action of the Greek donors, who, indeed, in view of the 
right of control which they had reserved, displayed con- 
siderable patience. But it is plain that the University 
of London should never have accepted their offer 
on such terms. It is an invariable and almost sacred 
rule in all self-respecting Universities that, when once 
money is given to the University for scientific purposes, 
it belongs absolutely to the University and the donor 
retains no control or power of interference. The present 
case shows the soundness of this rule, and the dangers 
which lurk in any departure from it. The deed makes 
provision that at the end of five years the donors may 
alter the terms, and the University, if not satisfied, may 
hand back the Foundation. It seems clear that one of 
these courses will have to be taken. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 


(From a Labour Correspondent.) 


In the last few days it has been repeatedly stated in 
the Press that in the formation of his Cabinet, Mr. Mac- 
Donald is not to have a free hand; that, in fact, it will 
be formed, not by him, but by the Party Executive, in 
strict relation to the ‘‘ claims ’’ of the various sections 
represented in it. This, however, does not accurately 
state the position. When the various Executives 
met, after the Election, the upshot of their discussion was 
to give the leader as free a hand as circumstances can 
ever permit. Within the limits of those circumstances, 
Mr. MacDonald will form his Administration. That he 
should do so is, undoubtedly, the desire of the over- 
whelming majority of the rank and file. It is not for 
‘* arithmetical ’’ democracy that the Party stands. 

At the same time, the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Party are peculiar, and worth examination, 
since they are different, in important respects, from those 
of both the older political parties in this country. One 
result of these differences is that the Party is a highly 
self-conscious unit, provided, to excess, with organs 
ready to assume the task of expressing its opinion. 
‘‘ Labour ’’ speaks not only through the Parliamentary 
Party, 192 strong, and its leader; it speaks, at least once 
a month on an average, through the National Party 
Executive ; it speaks, at frequent intervals, through the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress ; and, less 
often, through the National Joint Council, a co-ordinat- 
ing body on which the Parliamentary Party, the Party 
Executive, and the General Council are represented. 
Nor are the component bodies which make up the 
national organizations apt to be reticent. The still, 
small voice of the Fabian Society is not often raised, but 
the Independent Labour Party rains pronouncements 
upon every conceivable issue; while the Executives of 
the great Trade Unions and their leaders are constantly 
audible. 

This expressiveness, while it has its drawbacks, both 
from the standpoint of those inside the movement and 
from that of those who are patiently endeavouring to 
understand it from outside, nevertheless accurately 
enough represents one striking fact. A much larger 
proportion of those who vote Labour than of those who 
vote Tory or Liberal are not voters merely, but members 
of the Party, and members who know about and are in 
direct touch with its government, locally and nationally. 
There is, in fact, a remarkably close correspondence 
between the total of Labour votes cast at the last 
Election, and of the number of members of the Party— 
that is, paying members, as recorded in the latest issue 
of the Annual Report. In so far as democracy depends 
upon conscious co-operation, it can certainly be said that 
the Labour Party is democratic. Not only is policy 
threshed out at Annual Conferences—whose resolutions 
have a considerable degree of binding force—and 
reviewed, month by month, by the National Executive ; 
the finance of the Party is democratic. A full state- 
ment is presented at Conference, revealing all the sources 
from which come the sinews of war. Far the most 
important of these sources is the payments made by the 
members themselves, whether in direct subscriptions, or 
in affiliations. 

Constitutionally, the Labour Party is distinct from 
the others in that it is now, and has always been, a 
complex: a group made up by affiliation. Since 1918, 


when the Constitution was redrafted, the elements 











which together form the Party have been three: 
First, the Trade Unions, which still represent far 
the biggest numerical unit, some four millions out of 
a total of four and a half. Second, the National 
Socialist societies, of which the Independent Labour 
Party is the most important, both in numbers and in 
influence, the others being the Fabian Society and the 
Social Democratic Party. Third, the local constituency 
organizations (local Labour parties) and the individual 
membership sections, including the women’s sections. 
This third division is a rapidly growing one. The open- 
ing of membership to individuals, ‘‘ workers by hand 
and brain,’’ in 1918, made a definite breach with the 
traditional organization of the Party in the past ; at the 
same time, however, it was only the long delayed fulfil- 
ment of the ideal which the pioneers in the creation of 
a political Labour party had always had before 
them. They knew that they must build, at first, on the 
existing basis of Trade Union organization ; they knew, 
too, however, that membership of a Union did not 
necessarily imply conscious political interest or intelli- 
gence. From the first, the driving force in the move- 
ment was represented by the nucleus of men and women, 
most of them, though not all, members of Unions, 
organized in the 1.L.P. Throughout, the effort has been 
to make each individual Trade Unionist a conscious and 
not merely a formal member of the Labour Party—a 
member by choice, not as a consequence of the fact that 
he has already, for other purposes, joined a protection 
society. The steady growth, since 1918, of local Labour 
parties and of the individual membership sections, 
registers not only the success of this effort, but the 
increasing degree to which the Party is drawing in men 
and women who are not Trade Unionists at all, and not, 
in the ordinary conventional sense, proletarians. The 
founders of the Party did not, in their minds, base it on 
one class; to-day, it includes representatives of all 
classes. The sole effective condition of membership is 
acceptance of the political and social ideas for which the 
Party stands; the continued exclusion of the Com- 
munists, reaffirmed by an overwhelming majority at the 
London Conference in 1923, is due to the fact that they, 
as a party, stand for a political tactic opposed to and 
subversive of that of Labour. The exclusion does not 
apply to individuals ; when they accept the basis they are 
assumed to be sincere. 

Young parties, like young States, need to have 
written constitutions. The Labour Party has one, 
complicated to the outsider, with both the advantages 
and disadvantages of a rigid as against a fluid form of 
government. It has also a highly articulated organiza- 
tion, continually operative, both centrally and locally. 
33, Eccleston Square, the headquarters of the national 
organization, is a hive of incessant business, with a big 
system of Advisory Committees, Research Departments, 
and so on. The National Executive is elected by the 
Annual Conference on a curious double system. The 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Treasurer, with twelve 
members, and, in addition, the four women members (the 
Constitution provides that four places should be reserved 
for women), are elected by the National Societies. Five 
members are elected by the local constituency organiza- 
tions. The Executive meets ten or twelve times a year 
at least, in addition to special meetings at any time of 
emergency. It is the governing body of the Party. Its 
Chairman happens, this year, to be Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the leader of the Parliamentary Party, but this 
need not be, and is not generally, the case. 

A certain degree of real reduplication occurs. in 
the organization of industria] Labour, in the Trade Union 
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Congress and its General Council. There are, indeed, 
many active, politically minded Trade Unionists who, 
after such meetings as that at Plymouth in September 
last, question whether the Trade Union Congress has any 
raison d’étre. This criticism is essentially reformist. It 
will probably lead to a gradual recognition by the Trade 
Union Congress and its General Council that it should, 
less and less, repeat the political discussions and pre- 
occupations of the Labour Party, and concentrate on 
purely industrial issues. The true function of the General 
Council is to effect such a co-ordination of the industrial 
activity of Labour as the Party has effected politically. 

Both on its political and on its industrial side, 
British Labour has important international affiliations— 
in the Internationale, reconstructed at Hamburg in 1922, 
by the fusion of the old Second and the Vienna Union ; 
and in the International Federation of Trade Unions 
(Amsterdam). The foolish attacks made by the stunt 
Press on the Internationale would be at least equally 
relevant to the League of Nations. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT 
LAND. 
1.—* HOME.” 
In the hamlet (near a famous university and cathedral 
city) to which I came a few months ago all the cottages, 
including two of my own, have been “ reported against.”’ 

My two are at the bottom of my garden. They went 
with my house at the sale. The occupants seem to think 
that I should “ do something ’’ to their dwellings. One 
tenant pays 6d., the other 44d. a week. They have each 
three rooms, a convenient outhouse, and a good garden. 
The rates, land tax, and income tax I pay for the 
cottages come to more than the rent. 

I have just taken the sanitary inspector to the 
cottages. Plainly, it was no use “doing something ’’ to 
them if they ought to be pulled down. Pulling them 
down would suit me very well. I should save money, and 
the ground could be added to my garden. 

In the stone walls there were holes into which I 
could thrust a hand. In places the foundations were 
slipping. The thatch let in the wet at more than one 
spot. Indoors we found that the “ rafters ’’ supporting 
the roof were most of them rough stuff with the bark on, 
such as is cut with a billhook from the undergrowth of 
the wood or from the high hedges of our high country. 
There were many wormholes. String was tied to several 
of the ‘‘ rafters ’’ to hold on the thatch. The ground 
floor, being below garden level, was wet near the walls. 
As the sanitary inspector ran his foot-rule round the 
cottages downstairs and upstairs, official formule of 
cubic-feet allowances for living rooms and bedrooms, of 
square feet necessary for windows, were successively 
outraged. ; 

When the inspector came out he said, “I’m ready 
to advise a closing order for these cottages.’’ “ But 
where are the people to go?’’ I asked him. 

One of the cottagers is a widow, an old-age pen- 
sioner. The other is a lame man, a widower, also an 
old-age pensioner. He has a widowed daughter— 
husband killed in the war—who has a small child. The 
lame man was born in the cottage he occupies. So was 
his father. Not one of the people in the cottages wants 
to move. None of them has known anything better, 


except the two women when they were in service or 
when they have gone out charing. And they recognized 
that conditions of magnificence, such as they then saw 
the quality lived in, were not for the likes of them. 
They have no complaint against the cottages but for 
“damp,’’ which arouses fears of rheumatics. And I am 
a rich man: see what I have spent on my own house. 
They do not say this. But they think it. And it is no 
use telling them that I write for a living. 

The cottages, with all their failings, have on the 
inside a look and a feeling of comfort. They are 
“damp ”’ in places only. They are not cold. There are 
no draughts. The fireplaces are adequate. And every- 
thing is clean and trim. All the structural weaknesses 
and shortcomings, except where the wet is coming in, 
are hid by the well-kept odds and ends of furniture, 
whitewash, scraps of wallpaper, grocers’ almanacs, and 
church mottoes. A verse of a popular “ recitation ”’ 
would seem to show that it has often been very much 
like this :— 

“The cottage was a thatched one, 
The outside old and mean, 
But everything within that cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean.” 

“ Patch it up a little if you can, is my advice,’’ said 
the sanitary inspector. “ Keep it going until the old 
folk die or feel they want to go to stay with their 
people.’’ But it is no easy task patching an old roof. 
In cutting into an old roof, a thatcher will tell you, 
you may let in as much water as you are keeping out; 
and, as like as not, some of the sorry roof-wood may 
crack and the thatcher may break through. Thatch is 
heavy stuff. To cover the roofs would mean three or 
four tons of straw, and something has to hold up the 
weight. 

A Radical farmer friend had no doubt about what 
I should do: ‘‘ Have the cottages closed, and make one 
decent cottage out of them.’’ Neither was a labourers’ 
union secretary at a loss with a remedy: “ Put them in 
complete order and charge an economic rent.’’? But 
there is hardly any material in the buildings worth 
much for reconstruction. I am a trade union man 
myself (Authors’ Society), but proper rebuilding and 
fitting up would cost every penny of £500. At 5 per 
cent. that is 9s. 6d. a week, which no labourer, even of 
cowman and horseman rank, let alone the present 
tenants, could possibly pay. So that plan would not do, 
even if I had the £500. 

In worse case than my cottages are the stone and 
slate-roofed cottages of the hamlet. They are really 
cold. The roof stones or slates are not torched (have no 
mortar behind them), and a blast of cold air comes into 
the unceiled bedrooms When there is a wind on a 
frosty night the cold is “ perishing.’’ ‘One doesn’t 
want to go to bed,’’ Silas Attridge told me; “ your 
teeth fairly chatter.’’ The old people take a hot brick 
to bed, but they “simply can’t keep warm.”’ 

In the spirit of making a subscription or by way of 
doing something for an ex-Serviceman’s widow, or of 
improving my view, I am spending on tinkering up the 
roofs of my own cottages more than I shall get for these 
articles. But the modest comforts of my house and the 
simple delights of my garden and the serenity for which 
I eame into the country are broken in upon and spoilt 
by thoughts of how the rest of the village is enduring 
this winter. That is right, of course. Meanwhile, let 
us go on doing nice water-colours of 


“The cottage homes of England! 
By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet-fanes! ”’ 


H.C. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 





Wen Parliament meets to execute judgment on 
Tuesday the agitations of the past few weeks will have 
subsided. The agonized appeals from the Conservatives 
to the Liberals to join in sweeping back the red tide of 
Labour ‘from the Government benches have died away, 
and even the egregious Lord Rothermere has ceased to 
look to Mr. Asquith as the ‘‘ white hope’’ of whatever 
sort of inverted civilization Carmelite House stands for. 
The panic in certain circles has been greatly overstated, 
especially in a notorious message to America, on which 
the “ Times ’’ commented with just asperity. No doubt 
there has been a large investment of money across the 
Atlantic by a certain type of people whose idea of 
patriotism is consistent with attempts to lower the credit 
of the country. It will be necessary for the revenue 
authorities to give very special attention to this matter. 

* * * 

Dr. Benes will arrive in London next week, having 
called at Paris on the way to sign the Franco-Czecho- 
Slovakian Treaty. That document is not a military con- 
vention, but it cannot be denied that it brings Czecho- 
Slovakia into the orbit of French diplomacy, which 
aims at erecting a sort of Chinese wall of feudatory 
Powers, subject to France, from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. Dr. Benes is much too enlightened a man and too 
good a European to have wished to fall into this trap, and 
his action has created great and widespread disappoint- 
ment among his many friends in this country and in the 
League of Nations, of which he is a sincere supporter. 
His plunge into the French camp is probably due to his 
conviction that we have ceased to matter in Continental 
affairs, and that he has to make terms with the 
“realists.’’ It is one of the fruits of the impotence of 
successive Governments in this country. 

* * * 

THERE is much curiosity as to what Mr. Mac- 
Donald will do in regard to the Minister representing the 
League of Nations. It would be a great misfortune if 
Lord Robert Cecil’s priceless services in that connection 
were discontinued. His enthusiasm for the cause of the 
League gives him a place apart from the political con- 
flict ; his knowledge is, of course, quite unrivalled, and 
the dominion he has established over the Council and 
the Assembly alike makes him easily the most important 
figure in the movement. Hitherto he has worked under 
the disadvantage of representing Governments which 
were lukewarm in the cause; while his chief opponent, 
M. Hanotaux, has been the direct instrument of French 
policy. If he were backed by a Government as eager as 
himself to make the League the power it should be in 
the life of Europe his value would be enormously 
enhanced. It would be a calamity if his influence were 
withdrawn at this critical moment, for it is obvious that 
there is no one in any party who could pretend to fill 
his place. There are difficulties, no doubt—difficulties 
on both sides—in continuing the arrangement ; but the 
interests involved are so paramount that no inferior con- 
siderations should outweigh them. It would, apart from 
Lord Robert’s peculiar fitness for the work, be a wise 
thing to divorce the position from the vicissitudes of 
domestic politics. The key to the astonishing success of 
French policy since the war is the fact of its continuity. 
Ministries may change, but the policy goes on. We have 
had no policy at all, nothing but hand-to-mouth 
expediencies, changing with the mood of the moment, the 
clamour of the Press, and the pressure of this or that 
faction. Something like permanent representation on 
the League of Nations would at least assure us a certain 


continuity of thought and purpose in the field of inter- 
national affairs, in which a habit of shiftless inconse- 
quence is, as we have abundant reason to know, fatal 
and humiliating. 

* * * 

I po not know what the “ Times’’ means by sug- 
gesting that the recognition of Russia, which will 
certainly be one of the first acts of the Labour Govern- 
ment, will have no bearing upon trade. The hindrance 
to trade with Russia has been the lack of credit, which 
is, of course, directly due to the policy of keeping Russia 
outside the official pale. A vast amount of business 
has been lost, diverted, or held up owing to this cause. 
There was recently in London an agent from Russia who 
was commissioned to place orders for three millions’ 
worth of machinery for cotton mills and other factories. 
He failed to make the necessary credit arrangements, 
and has now gone to the United States to find the credit 
and give the work there. Another order for £600,000 
worth of machinery for power stations at Moscow and 
Petrograd has been in the balance for some time, and 
I am told on good authority that there is trade in sight, 
only awaiting favourable conditions for release, which 
amounts in value to not less than a hundred millions. 
The French are besieging Moscow for business, but the 
atmosphere is unfavourable owing, among other things, 
to the refusal of the French Government to give up the 
Russian ships in which the remnant of Wrangel’s army 
was transported from Russian soil after the failure of 
that last of the series of piratical adventures against 
Russia. 

* ~ * 

RECENT visitors to Russia whom I have seen agree 
that the symptoms of recovery are remarkable. The 
quarrels among the Communists are a sign that a free air 
is abroad again. They do not mean that the Soviet 
system is breaking down, but they do mean that it is 
becoming susceptible to public criticism as the peril 
from external attack disappears. It was the brutal 
attempts of the Allies, under French inspiration, to 
overthrow the revolutionary movement which gave 
Lenin and Trotsky their despotic power and mobilized 
round them, as in the case of the French Revolution, 
masses of people who had no sympathy with their 
methods. Now that the revolution is saved and external 
terrorism is over, the normal processes of recovery are 
in operation. 

* * * 

THERE was something of the feeling of a religious 
‘* revival ’’ in the great thanksgiving gathering of the 
Labour Party at the Albert Hall. Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech was admirable alike in form and content, the 
note of spiritual fervour—natural to him, for he is 
essentially a preacher with a hint of the Shorter Catechist 
—being marked without being overdone. But the 
emotions of the vast audience were raised to their highest 
expression by the speech of Miss Margaret Bondfield, who 
is, I should say, easily the first Albert Hall orator of 

the time. Few speakers have the gamut of the vast 
building within their scope, and no one else has 
Miss Bondfield’s power of adjusting voice, spirit, and 
phrase so perfectly to its peculiar conditions. Her 
speech in the Albert Hall in the Black-and-Tan days, 
when she was matched with some of the ablest speakers 
of the time—Mr. Asquith, Lord Buckmaster, Dr. 
Horton, Miss Maude Royden, and others—was the most 
torrential thing I remember coming from the platform. 
* * * 
One of the most enlightened minds, as well as one 


of the most gracious spirits, has been removed from us by 
the death of Mr. Clutton-Brock. His work calls for no 
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eulogy here, but in the name of the multitude of his 
personal friends I may be permitted to pay a tribute to 
the beauty of his character and the courage with which 
he bore the burden of a long and painful illness. It has 
been my privilege to know many distinguished men. 
He was the most lovable of them all. His mind moved 
on a plane of its own where it was always sunlight. 
There was about him a sense of detachment from life— 
not the detachment of one who was superior to it, 
rejected it, or had a grudge against it, but of one who 
observed it with a certain magnanimous understanding 
and kindliness, and loved to let his thought play, fanci- 
fully and humorously, around its meanings. He was 
essentially a philosopher, but a philosopher who, like 
Johnson’s friend, found “ cheerfulness always breaking 
in.’”’ The general life is impoverished by the quenching 
of so radiant a spirit, and in that corner of the smoking- 
room at the Reform Club where he used to discuss 
everything from Chinese poetry to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and from the character of Hamlet to the struc- 
ture of rock gardens, he leaves a fragrant and enduring 


memory. 
* * * 


Tue indisposition which kept Mr. Asquith away 
from the preliminary formalities of the new Parliament 
is happily not serious. There is no reason to doubt that 
he will be well enough to be present at the opening 
ceremony on Tuesday. Few men have weathered the 
storms of a long public career with so few interruptions 
from illness. He told me not long ago that he had not 
spent two days in bed during the last fifty years. Glad- 
stone’s record until near the end of his long life was 
hardly less remarkable. 

* * * 

THE appointment of Sir Malcolm Morris as Chair- 
man of the Radium Institute in succession to the late 
Sir Frederick Treves is a fitting acknowledgment of the 
debt which the institution owes to him. He is in a very 
real sense its true author and begetter. A certain 
adventurous quality has always distinguished him, and 
he was one of the earliest experimenters with radium. 
He employed it in dealing with some skin ailment from 
which King Edward VII. suffered, and he employed it 
with such complete success that his patient expressed 
the opinion that so valuable a property should be within 
the reach of all. Sir Malcolm promptly suggested that 
the King should stimulate some generous giver with the 
idea of providing funds for founding an institute. The 
King acted on the hint, and the splendid gift of Sir 
Ernest Cassel was the result. 

A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Srr,—The questions raised by Mr. Lowes Dickinson in 
his letter in Tue Nation anp Tue ATHEN&vUM of January 5th 
need, as he well says, “ full and fair discussion,” and I trust 
will receive further attention in y6ur columns. The Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance is by far the most important problem 
before the public, and it has received singularly little 
attention in this country. 

May I now point out briefly, however, that Mr. Dickin- 
son’s definition of “ aggression ” docs not help us very much? 
An “Act of War” is almost as vague an expression as 
“aggression.” Moreover, there are certain kinds of prepara- 
tion for “ Acts of War” which are considered almost as great 
a menace as “ Acts of War” themselves. Those who have to 
plan and conduct war are unanimous on this point. No 
State will therefore entrust its future to a vague formula 
incapable of precise technical definition. 





As for the “ partial Alliances,” they already exist. In 
one case at least they have resulted in a reduction of arma- 
ments which could not have been otherwise obtained. Their 
motive is fear; and this fear will increase rather than 
diminish unless some more definite safeguards are added to 
the formule of the Covenant. If we wish States to entrust 
their safety to the League, we must accept the implications, 
and one of these is that mutual assistance shall be and seem 
to be a reality. If, for example, we are not prepared to 
defend France against aggression, not by words only but by 
specific engagements, how can we expect her to listen to our 
criticisms of the precautions which she takes on her own 
behalf ? 

May I add that the disarmament situation is likely to 
be more and more dominated by the question of Air Force, 
and that those who wish to understand the importance of 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance should consider carefully the 
authoritative letter of General Groves in the “Times” of 
January 2nd, 1924?—Yours, &c., 

Cuartes K. WEBSTER. 

Aberystwyth, S. Wales. 

January 7th, 1924. 


Sm,—Everyone who has considered the situation in 
Europe will agree with Mr. Lowes Dickinson that the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance drawn up by the last Assembly of the 
League of Nations “deserves more attention on the part of 
the public than it has yet received.” 

Mr. Dickinson contends (for the most part I quote his 
actual words) :— 

1. That the Treaty of Mutual Assistance overrides the 
Covenant in its most vital provision by allowing States to 
go to war before submitting their disputes to peaceable 
settlement, if they consider that they are victims of aggres- 
sion. 

2. That it permits the formation of special alliances 
directed against given States and involving military and 
naval agreements. 

3. That it permits the parties to these alliances to act 
on them, without consulting the Council, if they consider that 
they are victims of aggression. 

4. That it does not define aggression ; that a decision of 
the Council of the League as to which State is an aggressor 
must be valueless because it must come too late; and that 
this vital defect can only be remedied by defining aggression 
as an act of war taken before the submission of a dispute to 
peaceable settlement. 

5. That the special alliances which it permits will call into 
existence counter-alliances, and so inevitably lead to com- 
petition in armaments. 

Coming from so distinguished an authority as Mr. 
Dickinson, these are serious charges against a scheme to 
which many Governments are favourable, and which many 
distinguished leaders of Liberal opinion believe to be a great 
advance in the organization of permanent peace. I will deal 
with these charges in turn. 

1. Where does Mr. Dickinson find in the Covenant that 
war in self-defence is not allowed? Does he even think it 
desirable that it should not be allowed? Is he prepared to 
say that a State which is wrongfully attacked must unresist- 
ingly accept invasion because the aggressor has not first sub- 
mitted its dispute to peaceful settlement? There is, of 
course, the crucial difficulty under the Covenant, as under 
the proposed Treaty, of knowing which State is the aggressor. 
Mr. Dickinson’s definition that the aggressor is the State 
which has not submitted its dispute to peaceful settlement is 
already in the Covenant, and is therefore, so far from being 
“overridden,” expressly safeguarded by Article 14 of the 
proposed Treaty. But this definition does not solve the diffi- 
culty—which the Treaty is designed to solve—of knowing 
which State actually began the fight or made fighting inevi- 
table. That is a real difficulty, and it cannot be solved by 
forbidding self-defence, which is as clearly allowed to States 
under the Covenant as it is to citizens under the laws of 
Great Britain. 

2. Mr. Dickinson complains that the Treaty “ permits ”’ 
special alliances. Does he; by that, suggest that the 
Covenant forbids them? Does he suggest that any treaty 
forbidding them could possibly gain acceptance by the 
Society of States ? 

Does he not forget that such special alliances are not 
only permitted by the Covenant, but that they actually exist ; 
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that they will continue to exist; that their operation is now 
only subject to the very vague control of the Covenant, which 
supplies no special process for determining whether they 
are used for genuine defence or for aggression; that they 
are now causing the creation of counter-alliances, and will 
thus inevitably lead to competition in armaments unless they 
are effectively controlled ? 

And does he not also forget that the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance would control them very effectively ; that under 
its system they could only come into force when they had 
been approved as exclusively and genuinely defensive by the 
Council, which would have the right either to propose 
amendments to the alliances or to reject them altogether ; 
that they would be registered by the League and published ; 
and that their very operation would depend on a decision of 
the Council? 

3. Mr. Dickinson thinks it still more important and still 
more dangerous that under the proposed Treaty the parties 
to such special alliances could go to war without consulting 
the Council, if they considered that they were the victims of 
aggression. So they can under the Covenant, if there is real 
aggression. The difference between the two systems is that 
under the Covenant the question of whether their war is 
genuinely defensive is left to the conscience of the individual 
allies, and the responsibility of restraining them if they are 
wrong is left to individual members of the League; whereas 
under the proposed Treaty the Council is to decide imme- 
diately whether or not they are justified in going to war. If 
the Council decides that they are not, then their alliance 
falls to the ground ; not only are they not bound by it, but 
if they persist in military action the Treaty will organize 
against them the sanction of the united action of the world. 

The growth of democracy, with all its defects, has at 
least made military alliances harder to apply for aggressive 
ends. Such a penalty would surely make it impossible, even 
for the wickedest of Governments, so to abuse them. And it 
is worth remembering that those States which have made the 
special alliances, which we fear to-day as a future danger, 
have already declared, though with some reluctance, that 
they are ready to accept the drastic control of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. 

4. There remains the question of determining which 
State is the aggressor—a vital question in the practical work- 
ing both of the Covenant and of the proposed Treaty. The 
Covenant leaves the decision to individual Governments ; the 
Treaty leaves it to the Council. It also provides that this 
decision must be taken within four days. ‘ Useless,’’ says 
Mr. Dickinson. “A decision taken after four days cannot 
affect the course of events.” In fact, the Treaty also provides 
for important preventive measures before hostilities occur— 
measures that might well deter an aggressor. But apart 
from that, why does Mr. Dickinson assume that the decision 
will only be taken after four days? For it is pure assump- 
tion. Theoretically, it might be difficult in some cases to 
say which side was responsible for the outbreak of war. But 
generally it would be very easy. For wars begin either after 
a protracted period of strained relations or as the result of 
a@ surprise attack. In the former, the Council would 
certainly have been dealing with the matter, and would have 
all the material for a decision. In the second, there could be 
no room for doubt. There are classical examples of both. 
How long would it have taken the Council to name the 
aggressor on the Belgian frontier on August 4th, 1914? Or 
the aggressor at Corfu on August 31st, 1923? Perhaps five 
minutes. 

5. Whatever else the Treaty may or may not do, it cannot 
lead to a recurrence of the competition of armaments. For 
it does not come into operation at all until a scheme for 
the reduction and limitation of all their armed forces has 
been accepted and put into effect by the signatories. The 
limits so laid down cannot be exceeded without the consent 
of the Council, which has the right of inspection through its 
own agents. The Treaty cannot, therefore, lead to a compe- 
tition in armaments. On the contrary, disarmament was the 
sole purpose for which, after long discussion and many 
failures, it was put forward. The Assembly has persevered 
with it because experience has shown that it is the only plan 
for disarmament that will be accepted, and the only plan, 
therefore, that can arrest the competition which is even now 
beginning. 

Is it unfair to conclude that Mr. Dickinson’s letter, in 
describing the dangers which he foresees from the Treaty of 


Mutual Assistance, in fact describes the dangers of the 

present situation? The truth is, not that the Treaty will 

create these dangers, but that they actually exist, and that 

the Treaty is the only practicable method that has ever 

been proposed or that would ever be accepted for bringing 

them under control.—Yours, &c., ‘ 
January 9th, 1924. 


“AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF.” 

Sir,—In his articles on “ An Economic General Staff,” 
in your issues of December 29th and January 5th, Sir William 
Beveridge raises a question of considerable importance. 

The idea of a permanent and competent central thinking 
machine to guide, on scientific principles, the Government 
of the country in its economic problems is, at first sight, an 
attractive one. The data on which measures are drafted and 
considered by Parliament, and those on which elections, 
especially the last one, are fought, are often hopelessly inade- 
quate and confusing. 

That the country has need of a comprehensive and dis- 
passionate analysis of the economic situation in which it 
finds itself is not disputed. But who and where are these 
“ great technical experts ” to whom Sir William refers, and to 
whom it is proposed to give powers and responsibilities in 
our economic affairs akin to those wielded by the General 
Staff in time of war? 

Of all scientific experts, surely economists can least lay 
claim to the title. Only by carefully isolating their pre- 
mises in a manner. which rarely occurs in real economic life 
is it possible for them to establish any scientific basis. In 
practice economic experts differ on vital questions much in 
the same way as ordinary people disagree—the only difference 
being that the experts can give reasons which ordinary people 
often find difficult. It is true that trained minds will, on 
given assumptions, build irrefutable cases, but it is the 
“frictions,” the measure and significance of which only 
intimate and prolonged experience can judge, which in par- 
ticular cases present the real obstacles to correct judgment. 

In fact, an Economic General Staff is just as likely to be 
wrong as right. It is not difficult to recollect numerous 
examples, at the beginning, during, and since the war, of the 
most carefully reasoned conclusions of economic and other 
experts and bodies which facts later disproved. If the 
memoranda written by economic experts during the first two 
years of the war had been correct, the war would have ended 
years before the Armistice. Their memoranda were no 
doubt scientifically arrived at, but economic experts are not 
supermen. The gaps in their knowledge and their lack of 
experience prevented them either from correctly interpreting 
their data or from taking into account factors vital to their 
decisions. And if their experience and training has been 
restricted by academic surroundings or those of Government 
Departments, valuable as they are, they will, of necessity, 
with difficulty appreciate many of the frictions, the know- 
ledge of which is so vital in handling economic data for prac- 
tical purposes. 

The mere existence of an Economic General Staff would 
be likely to give to its advice an exaggerated importance. 
Whereas, at present, we are left with a margin of error, 
differing judgments tending to cancel themselves, the accu- 
mulative effect of error on the part of such a central body 
might result in incalculable harm. Moreover, the secrecy 
with which it is to be endowed, whilst advantageous in 
lifting it from uninformed or prejudiced attack, contains 
elements of danger. 

By all this I do not mean to suggest that there is 
nothing to be done. We are, at present, ill-equipped for any 
comprehensive examination of almost any question which 
arises. Take the issue referred to by Sir William, viz., the 
steady development of world-wide competition by industrial 
States other than this country, each aiming, with a large 
measure of success, at self-sufficiency, whilst closing their 
markets to our manufactures. The data necessary for any 
comprehensive examination of this problem are simply not 
available. If I may cite the woollen trade, which I happen 
to know better than others, our trade statistics are such that 
it is impossible to compare our pre-war imports and exports 
with post-war years. Both the “Morning Post” and Mr. 
Lloyd George, in the course of the General Election, stated 
that our imports of wool fabrics from France were about 
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25 per cent. of the pre-war figure. This figure is a prepos- 
terous one, but from British trade returns it can be neither 
proved nor disproved. The French figures show that present 
and pre-war exports, by quantity, to this country are prac- 
tically the same. In the same way the proportionate amounts 
of woollen and worsted goods given in our trade statistics 
are ridiculously incorrect. If you compare world-movements 
of wool, taking the export figures of primary markets and 
the import figures of consuming markets, making all allow- 
ances for transit, &c., discrepancies up to 50 per cent. occur. 
And these discrepancies are not constant. This is quite 
apart from temporary causes, such as the apparent diminu- 
tion of certain French trade returns owing to the fact that 
a turnover tax has to be paid, and the accumulation of error 
in the official German statistics caused by false invoices, &c., 
designed to evade Reparations. Again, during the war 
those of us who had to base action on the figures given in the 
1907 Census of Production returns found how very misinform- 
ing that information often was. As to comparative costs oi 
production, wages, &c., in different countries, this informa- 
tion in any complete or systematized manner is simply not 
available in any Government Department. There is more 
information, so far as the woollen trade is concerned, to be 
obtained from the U.S.A. Tariff reports than from all our 
statistical departments. 

What is surely needed is, in the first place, better 
methods of obtaining and then of classifying information, 
which should be in a form available to the public through 
some central statistical and economic information bureau. 
But there is nothing so misleading as naked statistics, both 
in their collection and their dissemination. A closer 
co-ordination between the departments of State themselves, 
and also with economic institutions such as the Universities, 
is important ; but a more intimate and responsible co-ordina- 
tion between those actively engaged in economic life, in 
merchanting—especially export and import—manufacture, 
and finance, and our Universities and public departments, is 
not less a necessity. A public Director of Statistical and 
Economic Information is the kind of officer that I have in 
mind. He would prepare the way for more correct and 
clearer thinking on economic questions, which, in the end, 
may prevent the necessity for “great technical experts” 
working in secret as the Economic General Staff, Whitehall. 
—Yours, &c., 

Exprep F. Hircncock. 


ELECTORAL REFORM. 

Smm,—I appreciate your tribute to the progress of 
Proportional Representation. Not long ago the system was 
alleged to be impracticable. To-day it is at work in public 
elections within these Islands, in each of the Dominions, 
including India and Malta, and in the United States, 

Conceding that P.R. is a practical proposition, you add : 
“Tt remains to consider whether it is a wise one.” May I 
examine the grounds on which you prefer the alternative 
vote? As I read your article, your preference is based on 
your view of the needs of the immediate present, having 
special regard to your desire that we should get “ back to the 
essence of the two-party system” through “the growing 
co-operation of Liberalism and Labour.” 

A method of election designed to serve a particular end 
seldom acts according to plan. More often, I should say, it 
disappoints its promoters. The object you avow is increased 
co-operation between Liberal and Labour. A condition 
essential to any healthy co-operation is freedom. The 
alternative vote, because it places the fortunes of candidates 
and of parties at the mercy of others, imposes an irksome 
and soul-destroying constraint. In place of having freedom, 
the elected member will often find himself in a prison. 
Instead of assuaging bitterness, the alternative vote may 
very well increase it. 

The general election furnishes illustrations. The figures 
for Newcastle East and for Aberavon in two succeeding 
elections are :— 


NEWCASTLE EAST. 
BY-ELECTION, 1923. 


ABERAVON. 
GENERAL ELECTION, 1922. 


Henderson, A. (Lab.) ..- 11,066 MacDonald, J. R. (Lab.) .... 14,315 
Barnes, H. (Lib.) ... .- 6,682 Byass, 8. H. (Un.) ... «. Thee 
Gee, Capt. R. (Un.) ... 6,480 Edwards, Lt.-Col. J. (N.L.) 5,328 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1923. 
MacDonald, J. R. (Lab.) ... 17,439 
Byass, 8. H. (Un.) ... «» 13,927 


GENERAL ELRCTION, 1923. 


Aske, Sir R. W. (Lib.) 
Henderson, A. (Lab.) 


In essence the alternative vote was in force in these two 
constituencies in 1923. The party having least chance of 
success withdrew its candidate. Both contests were followed 
by outbursts of bitterness. Sir Robert Aske defeated Mr. 
Henderson with the help of the Conservatives ; in Aberavon 
some Liberals attempted to organize the Liberal vote against 
Mr. MacDonald. “A second ballot,” said Mr. MacDonald, 
“has never been found satisfactory. It settles the final and 
deciding increment of persons returned by revenge or by 
bargaining away principle. Moreover, it has never given 
true majorities. ... The second ballot and alternative 
voting is a partisan and not a national expedient.”’ 

In the argument presented by you the possible action of 
Conservatives in a three-cornered fight is ignored. In the last 
election Mr. Churchill and other Liberals could have been 
saved—or turned out—by the Conservatives. In either event, 
much bitterness. It seems also to be forgotten that every- 
where there will be a struggle, in some places very intense, 
between Liberals and Labour, for the one seat. Little 
account is taken of possible unforeseen developments. Some 
incident, such as the failure of Liberals to support Labour 
in a particular division, might easily give birth to the spirit 
of revenge, to the wrecking policy with which the whole 
history of the second ballot is strewn. 

Many Conservatives have advocated the alternative vote, 
hoping that it may serve a different end from that which 
Tue Nation anD THE ATHEN#UmM has in view. A method of 
election to be satisfactory must serve universal ends; it 
should be able to cope with all likely contemporary condi- 
tions. The election of 1918 is not very remote. That election 
and the election in France in 1919 (with its bonus to the 
majority) have had a profound influence on world affairs. In 
both countries not only were large bodies of opinion sup- 
pressed, but the method of election produced a certain nerve- 
lessness and hopelessness among the minorities themselves. 
The world has suffered. What would have been the effect of 
the alternative vote in 1918? The figures show that its 
influence on the result would have been almost negligible, and 
this at a time in the world’s history when a full representa- 
tion in both countries of all that stood for moderate use of 
victory would have been of incalculable value. Who knows 
when such another crisis may arise? 

I could take many contemporary problems in which the 
alternative vote would be valueless, but it is necessary to 
consider the fears you hold out as to P.R. You suggest, for 
example, that a P.R. Parliament might not be sufficiently 
sensitive to changes in public opinion; that representation 
might be too static. Neither nations nor political parties are 
static. They are called upon constantly to deal with new 
problems. Where conditions are stable, as in Belgium, the 
record of legislation shows that there is no stagnation. 
Where conditions are changing, as in Ireland, the elections 
of 1922 and 1923 prove that P.R. is a particularly sensitive 
instrument responding readily to new and difficult situations. 
In the last election in New South Wales, where the constitu- 
encies are three-member and five-member, the movement, in 
this case against Labour, was fully reflected in the represen- 
tation secured. Anything corresponding to stagnation when 
parties and nations are confronted with great problems is 
inconceivable, and the practical applications of P.R. afford 
no basis for such an assumption. 

Nor is there any foundation for the suggestion that the 
method, applied in six-member or even in nine-member con- 
stituencies, encourages the return of men with limited 
particularist views. It is, indeed, fully arguable that the 
single-member system provides a more profitable field for 
some types of representatives you name. In a British P.R. 
constituency, a candidate to be elected-would require to 
attract the support of nearly 25,000 voters. A broad appeal 
is essential. In a word, in practical operation P.R. gives no 
justification for your fears. 

To return to the main argument, the essence of the two- 
party system, to which you desire to go back, was co-operation 
over the whole field of politics by a majority in the House of 
Commons, and a similar co-ordination of opposition by a 
minority. There is no evidence that these are essential 
features of parliamentary government, and—what more 
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directly touches the present issue—there is no evidence that 
the alternative vote facilitates a return to such conditions. 
There is, on the other hand, much evidence that the second 
ballot, true father to the alternative vote, produced great 
confusion in politics and a multiplication of groups. 

The presence of three parties in the recent election was 
of great assistance to the electors and of great value to the 
nation. It enabled, amid the existing political cross- 
currents, a clear decision to be given on the two main con- 
troversial issues. Had the electors’ freedom of choice been 
limited by an artificial compression into two parties, repre- 
sentative government would have lost, and not gained. If it 
is possible, or desirable, to go back to political conditions 
previously existing, we can attain this end only through that 
real co-operation which the freer conditions of P.R. would 
facilitate—a co-operation without violation to the feelings or 
rights of electors.—Yours, &c., 

Joun H. Humpureys. 
January 7th, 1924 





HOW TO HELP THE FARMER, 

Srr,—May I be allowed to put forward two suggestions 
for the help of farmers? In the South, where dairy farmers 
predominate and almost all are, in any case, stock farmers, 
there are two practical measures that could be of the utmost 
assistance. 

The first would be a reduction in railway freights. The 
high freight on produce and cattle makes it impossible for 
us to trade with the North. Last year, for instance, roots 
could be purchased in Lincolnshire or Cambridgeshire at 
10s. per ton, or less, but we in the South were unable to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity, since the carriage would have 
been in some cases as much as 30s. per ton—three times the 
value of the actual goods. The farmers in the North were, 


JOHN 





in certain instances, giving roots away to get rid of them, 
and in the South prices were high and supplies low; but 
high railway freights prevented us trading with each other. 
The same remarks apply to stock. Are these high freights 
necessary ? 

The second suggestion I would make is that the Govern- 
ment should take strong measures to deal with the milk 
situation. Surely, it is time that we as a nation faced the 
fact that a supply of pure, clean milk at a low price is just 
as essential to our town population as light or air. Every 
year we dairy farmers put up a fight against the Milk Com- 
bine, and every year we are defeated, since we are too 
scattered to make a very strong combination, and have not 
the finance for a long struggle. The result is that the farmer 
gets a price for his milk with a very narrow margin of profit, 
and the town people buy poor-quality dirty milk at a high 
price. I suggest that the dividends of the United Dairies, 
or any other milk-marketing company, should be regulated 
on the same lines as those of gas companies, and that in 
return the farmer should be made to supply milk of 
Grade “A” quality. The result of such a measure would be 
to raise the price to the farmer (and enable him to go to the 
great expense of producing Grade “ A” milk and still retain 
a profit), and to lower the price to the consumer. The only 
party to suffer would be the Milk Combine, on whom we 
need waste no sympathy, since it is only a few months since 
the Government Commission reported that they were being 
seriously overpaid “for purely pivotal and distributive ser- 
vices ’’—since which date they have again reduced the price 
to the farmer without a corresponding reduction to the public, 
thus further increasing their already excessive margin of 
profit—Yours, &c., 

M. H. Nevritz. 

Copthorne Farm, Copthorne, 

Near Crawley, Sussex. 


MORLEY* 


By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 


Every faith tends to create a hero. And it is safe to 
say that most heroes cause some secret disappointment 
to their worshippers. Sometimes they are noi sufficiently 
firm in the faith themselves; sometimes they have weak- 
nesses of personal character ; too often they are not the 
proper raw material of which heroes ought to be made. 
Mill was constantly annoying his followers by his sweet 
reasonableness, and eventually alienated many by inclin- 
ing to a belief in God and a disbelief in the ballot. 
Shelley was a real hero; but how often we have wished 
that he had been a little different! And in our own 
days what curiously frail or average specimens of 
V’homme moyen sensuel have been worshipped by. . . 
but it is better not to particularize. 

Morley was the hero and prophet of that generation 
of philosophic Radicals who were a little too late for 
John Stuart Mill. Their faith was, roughly speaking, 
Mill’s faith in its later and mellower developments. We 
believed, at least, that it was right to cast aside all pre- 
judice and try to see the naked truth ; we believed that, 
within limits, our leaders had done it, and that, in the 
result, revealed religion was a confessed sham, while 
Christian—or Stoic—morality stood like a rock ; if Man 
could only be led to see straight, to think and speak and 
live fearlessly, and to make Pity for the oppressed his 
guiding passion! It was a fairly coherent view of life, 
and it fitted pretty well into the general framework of 
British Radicalism. Politics, as Aristotle had said, were 
simply Ethics in public life: a politician, when 
once educated, had to ‘‘ do justly and love mercy,’’ and, 
perhaps, ‘‘ to keep himself unspotted from the world ’’— 





*“ Collected Works of Lord Morley.” A New Edition in Twelve 
Volumes. (Mecmillan, 1s, 6d, each.) 


and there you were. And Morley led us, not only 
because he stood for the faith, but because by his rare 
culture, his fine English style, and his high character, he 
commanded the respect even of opponents, 

As a matter of fact, his temperament was not quite 
that of his followers. He was sceptical, critical, sensi- 
tive ; ready to entertain humorous doubts and misgivings. 
With that stupidity which is said to have made the 
fortune of the Tory party, our opponents were always 
calling Morley a doctrinaire and pretending that he was 
a fanatical adherent of the French Revolution. Goschen 
compared him to Saint-Just, whom he resembled as much 
as Mr. Baldwin resembles a dancing dervish. Morley 
has dealt with such critics in his essay ‘‘ On French 
Models,’’ but they scarcely deserved an answer. In 
reality, the chief weakness of his great French studies is 
the sleepless austerity of his critical attitude. He 
thoroughly dislikes Rousseau. He does not whole- 
heartedly let himself enjoy Voltaire. And he seldom 
allows even Diderot to have a long free run without a 
jerk on his leash. 

Perhaps what puzzled his Tory critics was that a 
man who saw, with such an amused eye, all the excuses 
and palliations for bowing down in the House of 
Rimmon, nevertheless did not bow down. Once, when 
Sir W. Harcourt attended a fancy-dress ball gorgeously 
attired as one of his own ancestors, some young Radicals 
denounced such conduct in Morley’s presence as 
unworthy of a Liberal leader. Morley was down on 
them in a moment. He showed the complete suitability 
and naturalness of Harcourt’s expensive fancy dress. “ Do 
you mean to say,’’ said one of them, “that you would 
go to a ball like that? ’’ “I? Good heavens, no!’’ was 
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the somewhat inconsistent, but comforting, answer. And, 
when Morley was in Dublin, an Irish Fenian jokingly 
complained that it was not fair of a Chief Secretary to 
stand in O’Connell Street without coach or guards or 
detectives, turning over books on a bookstall. It took 
the heart out of the agitation! That was the sort of 
thing we loved him for. 

Mr. Gardiner, whose literary, judgments carry 
deserved weight, says that among his “ Prophets, Priests, 
and Kings’’ Morley is the only one who gets a Double 
First, both in letters and politics. He certainly was a 
real man of letters. He loved reading and writing. He 
once told me he liked the actual ‘‘ exercise ’’ of driving 
a quill. He revelled in quotations, perhaps partly 
because he thus avoided fully committing himself to an 
opinion of his own. Yet his style never had the beauty 
of the great writers. It was both vigorous and mellow; 
it was exact and completely unaffected. But it is hardly 
in the same class with Matthew Arnold and Newman, or 
even—in spite of his vices—of Ruskin. There was an 
absence—I will not say of poetry, but of that suggested 
possibility of poetry which seems to be necessary to 
the highest style of prose. He used to tell how a prize 
poem which he wrote at school had been complimented 
by the judges as “ having all the elements of a sound 
prose style.’’ And his taste in poetry was not keen. 
He greatly admired Tennyson’s line :— 

** Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day.”’ 


And he set beside it, as he tells us in the new final 
chapter to ‘‘ Compromise,’’ another :— 


““Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of 


the Great.’’ 


Neither of them exactly a line which a lover of poetry 
would choose. 

Nor is his criticism quite of the kind that reveals 
and illumines. It is just, capable, well expressed, 
thoughtful, consistent, written with a coherent, philo- 
sophic background. But hardly more. One can set 
beside Mr. Gardiner’s “ Double First ’’ the obviously 
biased dictum of another examiner: “Mr. Morley 
shows how much can be achieved by a man of second- 
class ability who keeps consistently and thoughtfully to 
the same point of view.’’ 

As a statesman he certainly rose to a great height of 
distinction and of national respect. How desperately 
we “philosophic Radicals’’ wanted him to be Prime 
Minister after Gladstone, and again Leader of the party 
after Harcourt’s retirement!. But apparently he had no 
strong general following. He was too much a thinker 
and writer to be entirely at home in politics. “Our 
robust political sense,’’ he writes, “‘ which has discovered 
so many of the secrets of good government . . . looks 
as if it were becoming our weakness and undoing.’’ We 
judge everything “by the coarsest political standards.”’ 
Mr. Balfour, who has won all the political prizes, would 
probably feel the same. But the difference is that 
Morley seemed actively conscious of the clash between 
his own intellectual conscience and his political sur- 
roundings. His gifted opponent would be a philosopher 
among philosophers and a politician among politicians 
without any apparent friction at the time or remorse 
afterwards. He was free from Morley’s inhibitions. 
Yet Morley was a leader in great causes, as the Con- 
servative Prime Minister never was. One thinks of four 
at least, all of which have in their way been successful : 
Freedom of thought, which has certainly advanced since 
the ‘sixties; Trade Unionism, which has now reached a 
power he never anticipated; the self-government of 
Ireland, which came late and baffled and “with a 
vengeance,’’ after Morley’s rejected counsels had been 
proved bitterly true; and last, the greatest of the four, 





which now receives universal lip-service, the cause of 
what is sometimes called Peace, but is more strictly 
International Justice. 

In this matter, Morley’s greatest time was between 
1895 and 1906, when the false Imperialist movement was 
at its height, and the question 

“‘ Whether Earth’s greatest offspring by decree 

Must rot, if they abjure rapacity,”’ 
was answered eagerly in the affirmative. It was a bad 
time. ‘‘ War for the sake of markets’’ was actually 
put forward as a principle of policy. One remembers 
Morley’s answer: ‘‘ Call it murder for the sake of gain, 
and it sounds less well.’? One remembers his peroration 
against the Boer War: ‘‘ It may. be successful. It will 
be wrong. It may flood the country with riches. It will 
still be wrong.”’ 

Very few followers stood with him then. He spoke 
seldom ; he mostly read and wrote. But he lived to see 
the triumph of his principles under ‘‘ C.-B.,’’ and to 
become Secretary for India, a Viscount, and anO.M. He 
took his honours with an ironical enjoyment. ‘‘ I have 
somewhat wider powers,’’ he once said with a smile, 
‘* than the Great Mogul.’’ He was a great Minister, but 
he was old, and he gradually faded out of the front line 
of interest, at any rate for younger men. Also, Radical 
opinion changed its focus, and Morley did not change 
his. Municipal Socialism, industrial history, and 
statistics of wages slightly bored him. Not that he ever 
failed to make the working masses the centre of his 
political picture. On the contrary, he had a clear 
historical imagination, and he saw all great political 
changes as they affected the cottager or the factory hand. 
He said—perhaps not quite wisely—of the Great War: 
‘‘ Show me ‘how the Dorsetshire labourer will be the 
better off for your fighting, or the worse off if you do not 
fight.’’ But he enjoyed principles, he enjoyed great and 
stimulating thoughts, he enjoyed difficult intellectual 
work. He did not take much interest in those new 
economics which revelled in masses of particular 
unexplained facts. He became more reminiscent, 
meditative, and critical. Not discontented. Meredith, 
a long generation earlier, had wished him 

“The strength of Roland in the wrist to hew 

A chasm sheer into the barrier rock, 

And lead the army of the faithful through.” 
And, on the whole, he had done it. But he wondered 
a little whether the said army was so much better off on 
this side of the rock than the other, and, perhaps, 
whether “ faithful ’’ was quite the best epithet to apply 
to it, 

The present writer once ventured somewhat imper- 
tinently to ask him: ‘‘ When the Recording Angel puts 
it to you that Mr. Gladstone and you once had the 
working classes of this country enthusiastically support- 
ing you, and asks how you have lost them, what will you 
say?’’ His face twinkled. ‘‘ I shall say: ‘ I am a little 
surprised, Sir, that a person of your unusually wide 
experience . . .’’’ and the rest of the sentence was lost 
in laughter. 





LIFE-SAVING UP-TO-DATE. 


THE puny, plaintive husband, the crisp, robust wife, 
and the genial friend of the family were racing in 
the bay. 

Out to the buoy and then back again to the pier 
was the course. And the bet was a champagne dinner 
at the new restaurant to be paid for by the two losers, 
the last, of course, to pay twice as much as the second. 

On the way out they scarcely concerned themselves 
with the emulation of the race. The reclining in easy 
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motion on the moving cushion of the water—the dancing 
diamonds of the sun—the white wall of the cliffs—the 
high, blue awning of the sky—the comfortable sense of 
union with cosmic nature—the whispering kisses of the 
waves—the bracing tingle of the water—the conscious- 
ness of each other’s presence and companionship. They 
swam round the buoy abreast, a sociable trio, laughing 
and splashing. On the way back, a different phase 
commenced. The friend and the wife drew ahead, 
clipping through the water with a long, swinging side- 
stroke. Every now and again, with a kind of gloating 
male brutality, the friend would draw ahead, look back 
with a grin at the wife, allow her to catch up, swim 
a little with her abreast, surge once more ahead, only 
to repeat again the same enjoyable performance. And 
in their silent, intense happiness, they forgot all about 
the puny, plaintive husband lagging drearily behind. 

Suddenly a shrill shout cut their tense enjoyment, 
and there, fifty yards behind, was poor old Henry, 
splashing and floundering in awkward difficulty. With 
an immediate oath of annoyance, the friend dashed back 
at the double over-arm while the wife floated on her 
back, and then so quick a series of events that he had 
no idea what was happening. A dive down after the 
disappearing wretch—emerging to the surface with the 
limp, clinging burden—over on to the breast—‘‘ Catch 
hold of my shoulder, damn you ’’—a few strokes—a 
feverish pressure from behind—vile gulps of water—up 
again and on to the back—‘‘ Steady on, old chap, if you 
value my life or your own—keep still, can’t you? ’’— 
more strokes on the back with the kicking, hysterical 
body on the top of him—would it ever be over ?—would 
he ever reach the shore?—and then, somehow or other, 
the slipping of his hand from the incubus—another 
frantic struggle—more and more desperate sense of 
exhaustion—a glance over the shoulder at the crisp, 
robust wife floating motionless, apparently stricken 
dumb with the agony of suspense. People were gather- 
ing on the shore—the moving life-saving boat was start- 
ing towards them—he gave a kind of jerk so as 
to observe it more closely—the incubus over him 
suddenly grew lighter. Mechanically he went down into 
the soothing water, and remembered no more until he 
found himself lying flat at the bottom of the life-saving 
boat; while the wife was still floating motionless upon 
the water. 

‘* It was no good—I did my best,’’ was all he could 
say as at last she drew near, easy and buoyant, her 
light black costume sleek and glistening in the sparkling 
water. 

Marrying without scandal a reasonable time after 
the funeral, they subsided comfortably into the routine 
of domestic life. The following summer they spent at 
the watering-place, and again they would race silently 
through the calm sea, slipping through the water with 
a swinging side-stroke. 

One day, out of sheer healthy conventionalism, the 
friend insisted on visiting the husband’s grave. In the 
afternoon they went to a lecture on the subconscious self, 
by an itinerant female psychologist. 

The dissertation was distinctly entertaining: racy 
stories from Freud—a piquant salad of sex—and a few 
humorous examples of unconscious but highly deliberate 
and elaborate physical movements, among which were 
those of the would-be suicide who forgot to load 
his revolver ; the dashing youth engaged to an impossible 
woman, who, quite unconsciously but extremely sensibly, 
let the ring slide out of his hand in the middle of Bond 
Street, and thus saved himself at any rate several years 
of connubial tedium ; and the impeccable but impover- 
ished Sunday School teacher who quite unconsciously 
gave his wealthy but long-lived uncle a wrong dose of 
the right medicine. 

But the friend, not being imaginative, thought that 
it was all tommyrot. It so happened that they had a 
champagne dinner that evening at the New Hotel. The 





conversation oscillated between the husband and the 
lecture. ‘‘ Do you remember that bet we had that day 
—the loser was to pay for a champagne dinner?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Henry was a man who always seemed to prefer 
losing to winning.”’ 

She gazed complacently at the smooth, black hair 
and the crisp, coarse moustache. ‘‘ A thundering good 
sort—old Henry—a bit quiet and down in the mouth, 
don’t you know—always seemed to kind of want you 
to keep him alive—without you to keep him up he’d 
always go down, right down.”’ 

“‘ I suppose the lecturer would have said,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ that Henry suffered from an inferiority 
complex.’’ 

‘* You can call it what we like, but I’m hanged 
if I can understand any of that jargon—and, what is 
more, I don’t believe in it. If I mean to do a thing 
I do it—if I don’t mean to do a thing I don’t do it.”’ 

She sipped deliberately the dry champagne, hesitat- 
ing for a minute as though toying with a thought she 
was yet reluctant to launch in words. ‘‘ When did you 
first really admire me, my dear? ’’ she said at last. 

‘Oh, I don’t know—you were darned ripping 
that day we all three went swimming together.’’ 

Her eyes stared with a kind of hardy defiance. 

‘* That psychologist woman would probably say that 
was why you—just didn’t manage to save Henry.”’ 

*“ Good God, no. Poor old Henry—TI was awfully 
fond of him, you know—and I tell you—I don’t believe 
in all that new-fangled rot—and I wish you wouldn’t 
take it so seriously—it’s not good for you. Do you believe 
in it?” 

‘* Yes—in some things I do.” 

A slow smile swam triumphantly across her face, 
‘* But there’s no necessity for you to.”’ 

With an air of complete intellectual conviction she 
drained her cup. 

‘‘ Well, here’s to poor old Henry.”’ 


Horace B. SamveE.. 





MUSIC 


AMERICA DISCOVERS PURCELL. 


Ir is always a source of gratification to English musicians 
when they hear of English music being appreciated in 
foreign countries! Naturally, they are gratified most 
when their own works are in question; but some can 
even take pleasure in the thought that the works of 
our dead composers are now and then performed abroad. 
I have always maintained that our modern music will 
stand a better chance of being understood in the right 
way abroad if audiences are prepared for it by making 
the acquaintance of our old English classics. I have 
often introduced German musicians to the music of 
Purcell, and have always found that they were ready to 
recognize him at once as one of the world’s great com- 
posers, but Purcell will not become a familiar name on 
the Continent until cheap editions of his music, if 
ible with good translations of his vocal works, are in 
circulation. It was therefore with peculiar pleasure that 
I heard of a new edition of ‘‘ Dido and Afneas ’’ being 
published in Vienna by the Wiener Philharmonische 
Verlag, to which we already owe several exquisitely 
printed scores of classical symphonies. Their edition of 
Purcell’s opera is a beautiful piece of music printing, and 
the translation of Nahum Tate’s libretto by R. St. 
Hoffmann is, as far as I can presume to judge, admir- 
ably made; it keeps wonderfully close to the original, and 
emphasizes the right words with great ingenuity. 

The musical editing of the work has been done by 
one Artur Bodanzky, whose name is not familiar to me 
as a research scholar. He appears to be a conductor in 
New York, and the subitiens inform me that this 
edition has been printed for a concert performance in 
that city. In England, despite the difficulties under 
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which operatic performance labours, we put ‘‘ Dido and 
#ineas ’’ on the stage. It is generally acted by amateurs, 
and none too well; but such was Purcell’s dramatic 
genius that even these rough performances never fail to 
convey the impression of its marvellous expressive 
power. Such simple interpretations as these would not, 
I imagine, suit Mr. Bodanzky. He has re-orchestrated 
Purcell, and though I have only a vocal score before me, 
the indications of instruments printed in the pianoforte 
part are enough to slow that he is probably a disciple 
of the late Herr Gustav Mahler. For Purcell, a band of 
strings and a harpsichord sufficed; Mr. Bodanzky 
requires three flutes and piccolo, three oboes and cor 
anglais, three bassoons and double bassoon, two horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones and kettle-drums as 
well. For a disciple of Mahler this is modest; and to 
Mr. Bodanzky’s credit be it said that he has at least 
refrained from using clarinets. An Englishman might 
think that all this orchestral apparatus would destroy the 
proper balance between the accompaniment and the 
voices; but this edition is intended for America, and in 
that land of superlatives all singers, to judge from those 
who come over here, have enormously powerful voices, 
and take good care that their audiences shall realize 
this fact to the full. ‘ 

The text on which Mr. Bodanzky has chosen to base 
his amplification is that of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society. This score, the first ever printed, was issued in 
1841 under the editorship of G. A. Macfarren. It differs 
very considerably from the score published by the 
Purcell Society in 1889, for Dr. Cummings, who edited 
this one, had access to various MSS. which were unknown 
to Macfarren, and also to a printed copy of the original 
libretto. Why Mr. Bodanzky should have preferred 
Macfarren’s score it is difficult to understand ; possibly 


copyright difficulties determined his choice, though it | 


involved the loss of those two wonderful numbers the 
‘* Triumphing Dance ”’ at the end of the first scene, and 
the ‘‘ Echo Dance of Furies’’; as well as other 
instrumental movements. Macfarren’s score also 
omits most of the pathetic soliloquy of Aineas after he 
has received the Spirit’s message; the air of the 
Attendant ‘‘ Oft she visits this lov’d mountain ’’ appears 
in a shortened and very unsatisfactory version ; and the 
recitatives all through the opera suppress a number of 
grace-notes which are extremely beautiful and eminently 
characteristic of Purcell. Mr. Bodanzky further 
suppresses altogether the chorus of witches ‘‘ Harm’s 
our delight,’’ which Macfarren did print; and makes 
a number of small alterations in the recitatives which 
only render them still less like Purcell. 

A collation of Macfarren, Cummings, and Bodanzky 
leads to some very odd results. In Macfarren’s score 
the well-known Echo chorus ‘‘ In our deep-vaulted cell ”’ 
has no echo chorus at all; the echoes are played only by 
the strings, the voices remaining silent. Mr. Bodanzky 
must evidently have seen some other score, for he prints 
the vocal echoes, yet not in the accepted version. He 
cannot permit the echo chorus to sing “‘ ed cell,’’ even 
if Purcell wrote it thus; they have to sing ‘‘ vaulted 
cell,’’ and so echo three chords instead of two. The most 
curious thing happens in Dido’s first air, ‘‘ Ah! Belinda, 
I am prest with torment.’’ I need hardly remind the 
reader that this air—on a ground bass—is accompanied 
by the harpsichord alone, the four strings entering as 
the voice leaves off. Macfarren printed the opera in 
full score, but without any pianoforte accompaniment at 
all, not even in those places where the harpsichord must 
have filled up the figured bass. The Purcell Society 
prints a pianoforte accompaniment to all its scores. 
Mr. Bodanzky professes to follow Macfarren ; but his own 
accompaniment to this song, set for orchestra through- 
out, coincides almost note for note with that of the 
Purcell Society supplied by Dr. Cummings. True, 
Mr. Bodanzky adds more notes; but those of Cummings 
can be traced from beginning to end. And in the 
recitative of Aineas, 

“If not for mine, for Empire’s sake, 
Some pity on your lover take,”’ 
Cummings prints a minim rest in the accompani- 
ment which does not agree with Macfarren. This rest 


also appears in Mr. Bodanzky’s version. The case of 
“Polly’’ has taught us that when two musicians 
coincide in their arrangement of an old composer’s work, 
it is a matter of pure coincidence. It is certainly 
gratifying to think that Mr. Bodanzky has made the 
acquaintance of Purcell ; I wish I could congratulate him 
on having made the acquaintance of two English 
musicians ; but, since that is obviously out of the question, 
I must congratulate him on having a mind so precisely 
similar to that of Dr. Cummings. 

Unfortunately, the similarity, marked as it is, does 
not last long. Mr. Bodanzky has no doubt heard that 
Purcell was much given to word-painting. ‘‘ Dido and 
ineas ’’ does not exhibit much of it, so Mr. Bodanzky 
supplies the deficiency. He shows our ancient primitive 
how to make his dismal ravens cry; he elaborates his 
insignificant noise of the hunting party with braying of 
horns and galloping of horses; and when ‘“‘ the skies are 
clouded, hark!’ the storm scrimmages about in 
chromatic scales of semiquavers. When he comes to 
** Oft she visits ’’ coincidence with Cummings is out of 
the question, since Cummings did not coincide with Mac- 
farren ; his own filling up of the ground bass shows that 
he may have a rudimentary acquaintance with the styles 
of Bach or Handel, but that-he has none with that of 
Purcell. Even when he has Purcell’s own string parts 
to guide him his re-orchestration shows that he mis- 
understands the shape of Purcell’s phrases ; but he refuses 
to be discouraged ; and at the end of Purcell’s last chorus 
—in which he fills up Purcell’s characteristic silent beats 
with chords for the orchestra—he provides us with 
eleven bars of coda. They are merely a repetition of the 
first eleven bars of the chorus; but as Purcell meant 
them to lead on elsewhere, they make a ridiculously lop- 
sided end to the opera. 

I hope no unwitting German or American conductor 
will imagine that Mr. Bodanzky’s production represents 
the real Henry Purcell. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


ArTer difficult and doubtful times, M. Serge 
Diaghileff’s Ballet is established again at Monte Carlo, 
where three series of presentations are being given, 
spread over six months. The first season, mainly com- 
posed of old favourites, finished at the New Year; and 
the second season, which is to include four entirely new 
ballets, has just begun. It is a great achievement to 
have kept this remarkable organization together with a 
company which, whilst a little weak perhaps in stars of 
the first order, reaches a high standard of accomplish- 
ment. Mme. Trefilova, who danced in the ‘‘ Lac des 
Cygnes,’’ still represents in almost full glory the tradi- 
tions of the classical ballet; and M. Leon Woijikowsky, 
who will soon deserve to be acclaimed as a great star, 
dances the modern modes with a captivating, intelligent 
vitality, and with as fine technical powers as any of his 
predecessors. Mmes. Nijinska, Tchernicheva, Sokolova, 
Nemchinova, and Ninette de Valois, and MM. Wilzak, 
Slavinsky, and Idzikovsky, make up a company capable 
of dancing the whole repertory well enough to make one 
feel that it is still one of the best things in Europe, 


Mme. Nisinska is choreograph for the new produc- 
tions, the first of which, ‘‘ La Tentation de la Bergére,”’ 
was given last week. It is a charming, somewhat slight 
affair of the Court of Louis XIV., with music of the 
period by Montclair. For the décor of this ballet, and of 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Colombe,’’ also given last week, M. Diaghi- 
leff has discovered in the Spanish painter Juan Gris an 
artist of exceptional talent for the stage. The scenery 
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of ‘‘ Colombe ”’ is a fascinating adaptation of the free use 
of perspective ; and that of “‘ La Bergére”’ a witty and 
complete union of modern decoration and the spirit of 
Versailles. 





‘Tue Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, is rather a ragged performance, 
made noteworthy by the resplendent performance of 
Miss Edith Evans as Mistress Page. She is one of the 
finest artists on the London stage, and romped through 
her part with a lyrical rapture which was positively 
intoxicating. She was perhaps too young grande dame, 
not enough the comfortable bowrgeoise whom Miss Ellen 
Terry played to such perfection, But it would be 
ungracious to make any criticism of such a delightful 
exhibition. Some of the knockabout was rather tedious, 
but that is perhaps the fault of Shakespeare, who shares 
a weakness of his countrymen in that he seems to think 
being a foreigner is in itself amusing. Pious persons also 
can only be pained at the spectacle of Falstaff, that great 
intellectual and incomparable bluffer, being continually 
outwitted by a collection of country bumpkins. But 
perhaps it is rather silly to be more sentimental about 
Shakespeare’s characters than he was himself. The 
scenery could hardly please, being in the old-fashioned 
naturalistic vein, but the audience cared for none of 
these things, and laughed as heartily over the farce as, 
we imagine, did Queen Elizabeth more than three 
hundred years ago. 


I BELONG to the minority who prefer to see reality 
upon the film rather than romance. His Majesty at a 
Horse Show, Mr. Mallory struggling up Mount Everest, 

¢ a small dog barking outside a Tibetan house, all give 
me a keener thrill than the greatest film star in the best 
staged film drama. (The difference between the majority 
who like the film romance and the minority who like the 
film real picture is probably simply this: that the former 
require their romance to be invented for them and made 
as realistic as possible, while the latter require reality 
to be given to them in order that they may turn it into 
romance in their own heads.) _ At any rate, I went to 
the New Oxford Theatre with high expectations, for 
there a series of matinées is being given of ‘‘ Mysterious 
Tibet.’’ Dr. McGovern, disguised as a Tibetan cooly, 
managed after amazing adventures to reach the forbidden 
city of Lhasa accompanied by a camera. The cine- 
matograph pictures which he succeeded in taking are 
worth seeing, though I must confess to a certain dis- 
appointment. They cover rather similar ground, at 
least at the beginning of the journey, to that of the 
Mount Everest expedition, but they fall below the 
standard of the Mount Everest pictures in clearness and 
** finish.”’ 


THERE are eight artists represented in Messrs. Tooth’s 
exhibition of ‘‘ Contemporary French Impressionists,’’ 
none of whom are at all well known to the British public. 
On the whole, it is rather a depressing collection, con- 
sisting as it does of the works of the less successful 
painters of the impressionist movement, and of its less 
original followers. Moret, for instance, derives his 
technique, both of composition and execution, whole- 
sale from Renoir, and seems to have little else to add, 
except a rather hot and unpleasant colour. Loiseau 
also is too imitative, except in ‘‘ Jour de Marché & Pont 
Aven,’’ which has considerable life of its own. Cottet 
is at his best when painting heads, in which he is much 
influenced by Manet. ‘‘ Femmes d’Ouessant’’ is 
a distinctly striking picture, but the three landscapes 








shown have all a hardness of colour which is not atoned 
for by a certain originality of design. Durenne exhibits 
one woolly landscape, ‘‘ La Corniche ’’; Le Sidaner two 
which are skilful but very sugary in feeling. André, 
again, is competent but uninteresting, and the same 
must be said of Zandomeneghi’s ‘‘ Vase of Flowers.’’ 
One of the pleasantest pictures of all is Maufra’s 
** Le Quai, La Croisie.’’ 


Mr. Srmmonps has transplanted the puppet-show 
from Italian soil, breathed into it a breath of the 
Gloucestershire country-side, and yet left it as it should 
be,—a pageant of No-man’s-land. If his progeny have 
less virtuosity than the Romans, less boisterous jote-de- 
vivre than the Crusaders of Palermo, they have a supple- 
ness and grace all their own, and transport us into a 
singularly delicate and fantastic world. How one would 
like to possess a Little Faun to dance to one on its 
haunches! And what strange experiences lie behind the 
musings of the Old Man in Black in the Seaport Town! 
Is it excess of pituitary that gives puppets acromegaly, 
and what mysterious gift enables them to use their large 
hands and feet, which would embarrass an ordinary 
mortal, with such telling effect? Why should creatures 
so remote from real life touch us so intimately? If the 
reader would answer these and similar questions for 
himself, let him take tickets (which must be obtained 
beforehand from Miss Saunders, 16, Clifford’s Inn, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4) for one of the five remaining per- 
formances—at 2.30 and 8.30 to-day, and at 8.30 on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 14th-16th, 
at 6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 

Omicron. 





POETRY 





MAYA. 


Au, could I put this viewless strife aside, 
And lie for ever on a sunny hill, 
And see the unregarded river glide 
Through the small plain, and it be morning still! . .. 


I watch the clear blank houses standing low, 

Their windows gleaming black in the pale sun. 
The walls grow brighter; unseen ripples flow 

Up to the eaves, where smoky shadows run. 


Around, the fields are greener, and the trees 

Their slowly wakening branches bend more down. 
Unwilling memories stir beneath the leas 

Whose knolls rise like a green deserted town. 


Along the roads the tiny people move, 

Between the shining meadows, far and clear. 
They go towards the mountains; and above 

The ridge the fresh young firmament looks near. 


Now from the hills a slow unwinding sound 
Comes of bells swinging in a distant dale. 

Through unseen valleys nearer it is wound, 
Loudens, and falls upon the sunlit vale... . 


And all at once these fields and mountains seem 
A little gleaming strip of grass and light 
Bordering the million-fold and shapeless dream 
Which holds our souls apart in strangest night. 


We seek in inner cloud our formless way, 
In mystery without ground, beginning, end. 
And when we lift our eyes we see the day 
Astonished, and stand motionless, and attend. 


Epwin Morr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BARBER. 


I wave several times on this page recommended 
‘* curious ’’ books to those who may share my taste for 
this variety of literature, and now, perhaps, I can put 
some of such readers in the way of a rare pleasure. Three 
or four years ago there was published in Germany the 
autobiography of Meister Johann Dietz, edited by 
Dr. Ernst Constentius from an old MS. recently dis- 
covered, and an English translation has now been 
published under the title ‘‘ Master Johann Dietz ’”’ 
(Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). The find of this MS. was 
historically important, for it gives a vivid picture of 
middle-class life in Germany during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, but it was something more. 
Johann Dietz is not one of the world’s great auto- 
biographers; he cannot be put upon the same level as 
Casanova, for instance, or even Cellini; but he lived an 
extremely adventurous life, and he had just that amount 
of stupidity and garrulousness which is necessary before 
an ordinary man will give himself away. The result is 
that he has left a vivid picture not merely of middle-class 
life 250 years ago, but also of his own character and 
personal adventures. 


* * * 


Master Jonann Dietz was born in Halle ‘‘ in the 
year 1665, on the 18th of December, under the sign of the 
Virgin,’’ his father being a rope-maker and corn- 
chandler. He died at Halle in 1738 next door to the 


house in which he was born, and, finding himself in his - 


old age returned a much-travelled and weather-beaten 
man to the spot where he began life, it is characteristic 
of him to reflect :— 

“‘ For since I was born here, in Halle, next door to 
my present house, and perhaps two or three ells, if 
measured through the wall, from the place where I now 
sleep, and shall, God willing, die... . and in the 
church of St. Maurice, where I acted as churchwarden 
from about my fifteenth year, was christened by the 
name of Johannes, which means one rich in benevolence 
and grace: and hither, after travelling so many 
thousands of miles over land and sea—hither have I 
returned. Verily, this was the work of God.” 


* ~ * 


Muc# against his father’s wish he became a barber. 
In the seventeenth century the barber was, of course, 
also the surgeon, and it was the medical side of his pro- 
fession which appealed particularly to Dietz. At that 
time, the only way in which a medical student 
could competently learn his profession was by becoming 
an army surgeon, in which capacity he was well supplied 
with patients, in other words, with human material upon 
which he could practise and acquire skill, Accordingly, 
at the age of twenty-one, Dietz became an army surgeon 
attached to the artillery, and he thus began his 
adventures and travels, for he was immediately incorpor- 
ated in the expeditionary force of 12,000 men which ‘“‘ the 
most blessed Elector Friedrich Wilhelm ”’ sent in 1686 to 
take part in the Great War which freed Hungary from 


the Turks. 
x 7 * 


THE pages in which the surgeon-barber describes the 
Hungarian campaign and the siege of Buda (or Ofen, as 
he calls it) are among the most vivid and interesting in 
his book. Dietz was not a squeamish soldier, but he more 
than once comments with amazement at the capacity of 
human beings for inflicting misery upon one another by 
war, and the appalling ferocity with which they indulge 
it. We have learnt recently that in this respect human 
nature has not materially changed in 230 years, though in 


detail our ideas have changed a little as to the 
reasonable way to kill enemy soldiers and to treat their 
corpses after death. For instance, Dietz describes as 
follows an incident in which the Turkish cavalry, during 
a sortie from Buda, were caught between a line of 
trenches which they could not cross and a strong force 
of Bavarians and Belgians :— 

“They were so distracted and so confused that I 
myself saw how they sat on their horses, still sabre in 
hand, although their hands were folded together, with 
their eyes bent upon the heavens, and so allowed them- 
selves to be shot down. Not one was spared; all were 
massacred, and most were then flayed; the fat was 
roasted out and the membra virilia cut off, and great 
sacks-full dried and stored; for of these that most 
costly preparation known as mumia was made. Asa 
general thing too they were cut open and their bowels 
were searched, in case it should be found, as had pre- 
viously occurred, that the dead men had swallowed 
ducats.”’ 

I cannot quote the terrible description of the final sack 
of Buda; ‘‘ I was amazed,’’ writes Dietz, “‘ by what was 
done, and to see that mankind shows itself far crueller 
to its own than the beasts.’’ 


* +”  * 


Durinc this campaign, Dietz nearly died of 
dysentery ; but he cured himself by eating an enormous 
quantity of pickled gherkins—after which ‘‘ inside me 
everything went cold.’’ He returned safely from the 
wars, but they had given him a taste for travel and 
adventure. He joined a whaling ship as barber and 
surgeon, and he visited during his two voyages Iceland, 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zemlia. Once more 
his descriptions of life on board the ship, of the whaling, 
and of the places visited by him, are extraordinarily 
interesting. His accuracy and veracity are shown by 
the fact that his account of the methods employed in 
whaling agrees closely with those described in ‘‘ Moby 
Dick.’”’ I cannot refrain from quoting his story of the 
death of the ship’s carpenter, a great drinker :— 

“I saw him many times and warned him of his 
approaching death, and admonished him to pray 
diligently ; as did the commander and others likewise. 
But he would not hear of this, as he was an atheist, 
which was the reason why he had never come to prayers. 
He lived like a beast, he died like a beast, and was 
buried like a beast ; for he lay dead in his berth before 
anyone was aware of his death. There was very little 
ado about the matter ; we carried him upon deck, bound 
him to a plank, and four or more men seizing it, they 
sang: ‘ Hory sond, Hory sond, Hory sec,’ and therewith 
pushed him overboard into the sea, whereupon he floated 
in the wake of the ship. Whether the bears ate him, or 
the seals, I know not ; but his ghost was repeatedly seen 
= board the vessel. This is a matter that I shall not 

scuss.’’ 


* * * 


Arter his Arctic adventures Dietz eventually 
settled down and became ‘‘ Royal Prussian Court 
Barber.’’ He also married a wife, and that, I think, 
was really the end of all unalloyed happiness for Master 
Johann Dietz. In the first part of his autobiography 
there is an air of vigorous enjoyment despite the 
miseries and dangers which he had to endure; the latter 
part is an unending story of quarrels between himself 
and his wife or between himself and the Barbers’ Guild. 
His character was never very lovable and matrimony 
did not improve it. However, in 1726 his wife died, 
and then a year later, rather to his own surprise, at 
the age of 62 he marriéd again. His second wife was 
a young widow of five-and-twenty years, with whom he 
appears to have lived fairly happily until his death 
in 1738. 

LzonarRD Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


DONNE’S SERMONS AND DEVOTIONS. 


Yen Sermons of John Donne. Chosen by GEOFFREY KEYNES. 
(Nonesuch Press. 27s. 6d.) 

’ Devotions upon Emergent Occasions. By JOHN DONNE. 

Edited by JoHN SPARROW and GEOFFREY KEYNES, (Cam- 

bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 





THe most hardened of grumblers must admit that the 
reproach of England as being, in comparison with France, 
Germany, and even Italy, disgracefully lacking in modern 
reprints of all but a very few of her classics—a reproach 
frequent and too well deserved about the middle of the 
nineteenth century—has, by the efforts of societies and indi- 
viduals, been, to a great extent, though by no means wholly, 
cleared off since. Donne, who had even before that time 
received the doubtful blessing of a rather bad edition of his 
works by the future and late Dean Alford—a remarkably odd 
conjunction of author and editor—has since had, not more 
than his share, for that would not be easily possible, but a 
fair advance. This has been given him, as regards Life and 
Letters, by Mr. Gosse; and after divers less elaborate 
attempts at the Poems, in a most excelient presentation of 
them by Professor Grierson But his Sermons, putting 
extracts aside, have as yet been left to the folios and Alford. 
The folios are not to blame for this; Alford, to some extent, 
is; both as not providing them very well himself and as 
standing in the way of better provision by others. No doubt, 
for some time past, sermons, perhaps paying for the inor- 
dinate attention which they received in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, have not been popular reading. But 
it is almost inconceivable that anyone possessing a taste for 
literature, and not fanatically anti-religious, should open 
almost any one of Donne’s discourses without finding himself 
“caught.’’ The “Devotions,” with less literary finish per- 
haps, have even a stronger infusion of their author’s illimit- 
able and inimitable quality. Of course, to persons not 
interested in religious matters, not familiar with the Bible, 
and so on, there may be initial difficulties to overcome ; 
while, equally of course, to persons who are so interested and 
so familiar there will be no such difficulties, but rather an 
additional attraction. But for any lover of literature—any 
holder of the faith that it is the treatment that matters— 
there cannot be much doubt, whatever his prejudices or his 
prepossessions about the subject. He will read Donne 
who has never read him before; and he who has read him 
before will read him again. 

For there is about these Sermons and Devotions—to some 
temperaments, at any rate—hardly less than about the 
Poems, that amazing and, as it were, intoxicating atmosphere 
which Donne alone knows how to diffuse, and which he 
diffuses without, apparently, any effort. People who only 
know the stories about shrouds and coffins, &c., may regard 
him as a poser ; no one of the slightest power in distinguishing 
will do anything of the kind. That combination of intense 
passion of life and constant sense of death—which one would 
call singular if it were not that it is by no means very 
uncommon (especially in the later Renaissance)—was present 
in him as it has hardly been present in anyone else, a few 
medievals and, to some extent, Baudelaire excepted. The 
prose works help, and are helped by the Poems remarkably, 
to show this combination, which extends almost, if not alto- 
gether, beyond life and death themselves. That “nos 
passions ont quelque chose d’infini’’—a phrase which con- 
stantly occurs in reading and writing about Donne—has 
sometimes been pointed out as a rare summit of Bossuet’s 
and, indeed, of French contact with the Infinite itself. But 
Bossuet only said it: he did not show it; and, indeed, could 
not be expected to do so. Donne did not say it in so many 
words ; but he showed it in everything of the so-called pro- 
fane kind that he wrote; and he married this so unprofane 
profanity to a consciousness and an indication of the infinite 
in sacred things which hardly any other English divine has 
achieved. To call this “ unreal” is surely a mistake; it is 
only the rarest, but certainly the highest, apprehension of 
reality. 

Mr. Keynes says very justly, in his brief note to the 
Ten Sermons, that Donne’s oratorical powers cannot be fully 
judged from short passages; and Mr. Sparrow as rightly 








insists, in his Introduction, on the importance of the Devo- 
tions as “a volume.” But in a review the only thing that 
one can do—except by indulging in the easy, but unsatis- 
factory, practice of talking “ about it and about ”—is to give 
a brick or two of the house, having no room for more. How 
vivid is the following, which reminds one of the story of the 
Saint who offered a sinner his (the Saint’s) own palfrey or 
mule if the sinner could say the Lord’s Prayer without loss 
of concentration of mind. It was an honest sinner, and he 
had to confess that before he reached “the power and glory 
clause” he thought: “ Will he give me the saddle as well as 
the beast?’”’ But here is what Donne does say :— 

“‘T throw myself down in my chamber, and I call in 
and invite God and His angels thither. And when they are 
there I neglect God and His angels for the noise of a fly, 
for the rattling of a coach, for the whining of a door. I 
talk on in the same posture of praying; eyes lifted up, 
knees bowed down, as though I seamen to God. And if God 
or His angels should ask me when I thought last of God in 
that prayer, I cannot tell. Sometimes I find that I had 
forgot what I was about: but when I began to forget it I 
cannot tell. A memory of yesterday’s pleasures, a fear of 
to-morrow’s dangers, a straw under my knee, a light in 
mine eye, an anything, a nothing, a fancy, a Chimera in my 
brain—troubles me in prayer.” 


Now contrast the following, out of the beautiful “ Devotion 
on Bells” :— 

‘‘In that Contemplation I make account that I hear 
this dead brother of ours who is now carried out to his 
burial, to = to me and to preach my funeral sermon in 
the voice of these Bells.” 

For the depth of the quiet in the rhythm of the last passage, 
and the busy variety of the first, in combination, from an 
individual, you may search a long way out of Donne before 
you find a parallel. This was found, as nearly as possible, in 
the strict “Sors Virgiliana” fashion. When Mr. Gosse said 
that Donne was “among great men one of the least 
essentially ” (or was it “ the least essentially ” ?) “ known,” he 
was right; and the reason of the difficulty in knowing him 
is that very contact with the infinite which has been spoken 
of here. He escapes into it as you try to know him. But the 
Devotions afford, next to the Poems, perhaps the best access 
to him, though whether one should rather begin with the 
Letters and the Sermons depends very much on the nature 
of the individual explorer. 

Of the material production of these two volumes too 
much good ean hardly be said; and as for the editing, the 
most unabashed beggar could only ask for a “Contents” of 
the Devotions. The Latin Stationes—a versified list of the 
periods and courses of the disease which occasioned them 
—help reference to some extent, but naturally give no pages. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Ladies of Lyndon. 
mann, 7s. 6d.) 

Green Shoots. By Pavut Moranp. (Chapman & Dodd. 6s.) 


The Second Generation. By ANTHONY M. Rup. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


The End of All Dreams. By PAMELA H1nKson, (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


There was a Veil. 


By MARGARET KENNEDY. (Heine- 


By EMMELINE MORRISON. (Long. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss KENnNEDY’s comedy is too long, but it is extremely 
amusing. She owes much to that witty and neglected novel- 
ist Mrs. Dowdall, but more to her own observation, irony, 
and sense of situation; also, the disciple has emphatically 
the better style of the two. There are passages in “ The 
Ladies of Lyndon” written with a beautiful lucidity; in 
one, spoken through the mouth of Hubert, the charm, the 
atmosphere, the virtues of that milieu and period of which 
the house, Lyndon, is an epitome, are rendered with a sure- 
ness and lightness of touch which proves the writer a 
valuable ally to the classical revival in literature. 

In noting the use of Hubert as the author’s mouthpiece, 
we touch Miss Kennedy’s chief weakness; her excellent 
economy of means in writing does not extend to her con- 
ception ; there are more persons represented than the story 
demands, and some of them are insufficiently differentiated. 
Hubert shares his wit with Agatha, Lyndon’s chief lady ; 
Agatha and Lois are too much alike in their intermittent, 
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lazy acuteness, and in the way, likewise lazy, in which they 
champion young James against those who have labelled him 
“wanting.” Lois, indeed, is quite superfluous to the action. 
In the same way, Mrs. Cocks and the dowager Lady Clewer 
are barely distinguishable ; both are managing, conventional, 
and stupid. In real life their mere faces would serve; but 
as Miss Kennedy eschews the exasperating Dickens-method 
of a repeated identity-mark, and has not succeeded in con- 
veying otherwise the dissimilarity of these ladies, the scene 
in which, agitated about different disasters, and each deter- 
mined to be the centre of attention, they act out a sort of 
Litany, fails of its effect. This fault, and the undue length 
of the book, would not be worth underlining were it not in 
the main so unusually pleasing—delightfully acute, excep- 
tionally well written, and full of highly entertaining social 
strife 

It is not necessary to compare “ Green Shoots” with the 
original to perceive that it is a very bad translation indeed ; 
this fact leaps at one from—no, not from the first page, for 
to the original and irrelevant introduction by Proust there 
is here added a relevant one by Mr. Walkley—but from the 
first paragraph of the first story, “Clarisse” :— 

‘Those days which our petty cares filled easily recalled 

your glass cases ‘ 

What on earth does it mean? And later, besides the repeated 
use of “utility”? and “inutility,’”’ come such phrases as: 
“When you wish to be nice for me”; “Off Queen’s, the 
current of air”; “Did you get up again at night? Tell!” 
instead of “ Used you to get up again at night? Do tell me!” 
and so on and so on. Wherever possible a sentence is 
garbled by literal translation, The three slight studies of 
women cannot be enjoyed because the reader is tormented 
by the questio2: What was it Morand really said? 

“The Second Generation” is a grim, painstaking book, 
written in American. The first part awakens and sustains 
one’s interest in Einar, a Norwegian who, having deserted 
the girl he has got with child, emigrates to the States and” 
becomes a hand on a tobacco farm. (The period is that of 
the Civil War, but this is quite immaterial.) Einar is com- 
pact of only the most sordid qualities; he cheats his 
employer, seduces his employer's daughter because he wants 
her dowry, and then discards her for a richer girl. He is a 
miser and a wife-beater ; he slave-drives his children ; his only 
match is the servant whom he marries en secondes noces so that 
he may save her wages, and who beats him. To this idyllic 
household comes Lief, his illegitimate son by Hulda, who 
has dreamed of a career for him better than she can contrive 
at home. Here, in the middle of the book, the centre of 
interest is deliberately shifted from Einar to Lief. The latter 
is a prig, and, in this, life-like; but his speech finally defy- 
ing his father is grotesquely pompous and high-falutin :— 

‘Many cruelties pass under the name of fatherhood. 

Many grasping, sordid things. The system of keeping chil- 

dren as slaves ig wrong. ... If parents are rich, family 

labour which keeps education and ambition throttled is the 

greatest injustice in the world! ... My children, if it is 

given me to have sons and daughters. . .” 
Quite so; and it is convenient for Mr. Rud to put his moral 
into the boy’s mouth rather than insert it boldly in the 
text; but is it any wonder that, nauseated by the author’s 
approval of this histrionic young ass, the reader wishes that 
the book had concerned itself solely with the First Genera- 
tion? Another moral which Mr. Rud, this time less 
blatantly, points is that really nice girls cannot be doctors, 
because they shrink from the horrors of the dissecting-room. 
For poor Patricia the alternative was marriage with Lief. 

It will have been gathered that the book is not an artistic 
whole, and it is unlightened with a single gleam of humour ; 
but the first half is worth reading for its faithful, quite 
absorbing portrait of the repellent Einar. 

“The End of All Dreams,” a story of the Irish Civil War, 
fritters a great deal of itself away in rather pointless, 
uncharacteristic conversations between shadowy people. 
Even the hero and heroine remain vague. Denys is a 
Nationalist, but hatred of violence learned in the war, rein- 
forcing his “ hopelessly impartial mind,” separates him from 
the Sinn Fein movement. Mary, whom he loves, is involved, 

not only by sympathy, but because her beloved brother is 
a hot Republican. They live in the West, out of the main 
current, and the gradually approaching tide of conflict and 
horror is tolerably well depicted as the book advances. There 
is enough indignation with injustice, folly, and selfishness, 





enough pity, enough power of expression, to prevent the book 
being negligible ; but these qualities do not make a novelist. 
It seems doubtful whether Miss Hinkson’s talent lies in the 
direction of fiction; neither psychology nor imagination is 
her strong point. 

The phrase on p. 13 of “ There was a Veil ”—“ Theo was 
rather broken-hearted for a few weeks ”—woke such a vivid 
echo in the mind that a pause for thought was necessary. 
Whose accent was this? Why, Daisy Ashford’s, of course! 
Ethel Montacue might have been rather broken-hearted for a 
few weeks if Bernard had not proposed on that river-picnic. 
Miss Ashford at seven years old, and the Servants’ Hall from 
which she gathered her impressions of life, would have 
devoured this romance with relish. The hero is called 
Viscount Lennox; he pursues a “Dream-girl” called 
Lovice ; he inhabits a seat called Clareville, and this is the 
sort of party he frequently attends :— 

“Tt was a crowded affair, brilliant beyond description. 

The big ballroom was lined with mirrors and lavishly 

decorated with chrysanthemums, and all his life Lennox 

could picture it, together with the dark-haired girl... 
crossing the polished floor on Billy Wales’ arm.” 
Miss Ashford would have made the arm belong to the Prince 
of, not merely the Hon. William, Wales ; but Miss Morrison 
is too sophisticated—for that. 
. E. B. C. Jones. 


FIVE POETS. 
All the Year Round. By ELEANOR FARJEON. (Collins. 5s.) 


J Exile. By RicHarp ALDINGTON. (Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 


New Poems. By KENNETH HARE. (Benn. 83s. 6d.) 
Cherry-stones. By EDEN PHILLPoTTs. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
A Selection from the Poems of Michael Field. (Poetry 

Bookshop. 5s.) 

“Tur jorjian aje ov poetri mai ruffli bi divyded intoo thri 
skoolz: thi nacher skool, wether thi ‘ praktikul’ nacher 
ov Blunden, or thi ‘simpul’ lirikul nacher ov Davies; thi 
angri skool, wich inkluded most ov thi ‘free’ poetz—that 
is, agrikulcher and angrikulcher—and thi wimsikal skool. 
Thi sublym woz notisabli absent from an aje hamperd by 
too much sens ov umor, and wi mai sai that thi jorjianz 
substituted wimsikaliti for thi hyest stuf ov wich poetri 
mai bi maid. Wi mai sai, indeed, that this woz an aje in 
wich thi major poetz orl wood bi mainor, as in thi orgustan 
aje orl mainor poetz wood bi major.” 

Thus might we read, and might well accept the classifi- 
cation; for the instinct is strong in man, who likes the 
category which enables him to recognize and to place. 
Consequently, he likes his poets sorted, even while demand- 
ing from each, as one of the prime qualifications of a poet, 
that his voice shall be his own and his utterance authentic ; 
in other words, he condemns imitation, but is prepared to 
accept the school. And there is a great deal of good poetry 
going about just now, adequately personal, and, much of it, 
reasonably traditional. Miss Eleanor Farjeon, for instance, 
has always seemed to me a poet deserving of a far wider 
appreciation. True, I have met with poems of hers which 
pleased me more than any of those in her latest volume 
(her nursery-rhyme poems, slight and unpretentious as they 
are, have more of the raw stuff of poetry in them than 
hundreds of more ambitious productions), but in “ All the 
Year Round ”’ are to be found some real spontaneous lyrics ; 
and she flashes into the genuine whimsicality which earns 
her a well-deserved place in Mr. de la Mare’s recent 
anthology. I hope she will go on writing things like “The 
Standing Corn” and “The Children’s Bells.” 

Mr. Aldington, too, has a voice of his own. I suspect 
that he himself prefers his rhapsodies in a third-class car- 
riage, and his— 

**T am myself. 
I am free,” 
but let his readers not overlook the Marvellian lines towards 
‘the end of his volume, intitulated ‘“ Metrical Exercises,” 
the— 


** Oaks in distant clumps, as round 
As Latin domes, and — sound 
And tall as Lomnard bell-towers, and 
Long aspen screens on either hand.” 


“ Metrical Exercises ” is far too modest a title. 
Mr. Hare’s longer poems, “ Estrildis,” “Glaucus,’”’ and 
“Salmacis,” on the other hand, really do appear to be 
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metrical exercises ; that is to say, they are able and quite 
lifeless. Some of his shorter poems, however, have wit and 
liveliness, and are better worth doing. Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
“ Cherry-stones ” make a very small demand :— 
** My hand no deed august 
Can carve upon your dust,” 

he writes, but.in reading them it is with a smile of affection 
that one acknowledges their charm. “Singer Unknown”’ is 
in its way a perfect little poem, but for the awkward first 
line of the sécond verse ; and “ Carving a Netsuke ’’ an excel- 
lent and simple confession of faith. 

Mr. Sturge Moore has done good service in publishing a 
selection from the copious works of “ Michael Field.” Like 
many other works hailed at the outset with too generous an 
enthusiasm, these poems of Miss Katharine Bradley and 
Miss Edith Cooper have suffered from the natural reaction 
and have fallen into neglect. Yet there are here a number 
of lyrics which should be remembered, whether the acutely 
personal “I could wish to be dead” of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
preference, or the gay, decorative— 

**I dance and dance! Another faun, 
A black one, dances cn the lawn. 
He moves with me, and when I lift 
My heels, his feet directly shift ; 

I can’t outdance him though I try: 
He dances nimble-er than 

I toss my head, and so does he; 
What tricks he dares to play on me! 
I touch the ivy in my hair; 

Ivy he has, and finger there. 

The spiteful thing to mock me so. 

I will outdance him. Ho, ho, ho!” 


V. SacKvILLE-WEsT. 


MORAL TALES; OR, “WOE TO THE WEAKER.” 


Land and Sea Tales for Scouts and Guides. 


By Rupyarp 
Kipuine. (Macmillan. 4s.) 


“Morat Tates” is what the “Times” calls them; and, 
as a little sermon in italics heads nearly every tale or homily 
in the volume, the “ Times ” appears to be justified. So let 
us have a look at Mr. Kipling’s morals. The first piece is 
called “ Winning the Victoria Cross,” and chivalry is the 
first note struck. We learn that the Zulus, Maoris, the 
Pathans, the Sudanese, and other savage peoples conquered 
by the English, one and all “played a thoroughly good 
game,” which, of course, they learned from contact with us. 
They were “clean fighters.” What clean fighting means 
I do not profess to know; but it must have been a great 
satisfaction to him that died o’ Wednesday to know in the 
Shades that he was killed cleanly. Mr. Kipling does not 
explain his meaning ; he presumes we know the password ; 
but he does say for our enlightenment that “though the 
Maoris tortured prisoners and occasionally ate a man, they 
liked fighting for its own sake.”’ But why the “ though”? One 
would have thought that people who enjoyed killing other 
people would enjoy torturing them. At any rate, we can see 
eye to eye with Mr. Kipling in one respect. It cannot have 
been such a bad game for us who opposed Gatlings and rifles 
to spears. 

There follows a series of little moralities about heroes. 
There was one who killed eleven men with his claymore ; 
three others who killed fifty mutineers who “knocked them 
down ” and had been “ upsetting the minds of the people.” 
These men were no “slovens”; they had nothing to do 
with “self-indulgent or undisciplined people.” “I have 
never,” remarks Mr. Kipling, and there is weight behind his 
words—“ I have never yet met one V.C. who had not strict 
notions about washing and shaving and keeping himself 
decent on his way through the civilized world, whatever he 
may have done outside it.” So the moral code proceeds. 
Read, mark, and learn, O scouts and guides of tender age. 
You must know, too, “that only little children believe that 
a man’s life is given him to decorate with pretty little things, 
as though it were a girl’s room or a picture-screen.”” Dis- 
card these fripperies, and cling to the Ideal of the Manly 
Warrior! In a tale about a Rifle Club, in which “ Boy 
Jones” is converted to the urgency of a sleepless prepared- 
ness for the next war (written before the sublime one of 1914), 
the Marker says of a shot: “If that had been flesh and blood 
now, it would have been just the same as running a plough 









up you.” Even in his comparatively peaceful tales, Mr. 
Kipling hammers in his morals by means of appropriate 
simile. William’s hatred against another boy scout “had 
shot him into a new world, exactly as the large blunt shell 
is heaved through space and dropped into a factory, a garden, 
or a barracks by the charge behind it.’ In his reminiscences 
of his old Army school, described as “tender” by the 
reviewers, the Head (to preserve an injustice) “always told 
us that there was not much justice in the world, and that 
we had better accustom ourselves to the lack of it early ” :— 
; ‘Since first the White Horse Barner flew free, 
By Hengist’s horde unfurled, 
Nothing has changed on Jand or sea 
Of the things that steer the world.” 
Chorus, boys! 
“‘Wind and warfare have but one song—- 
‘ Woe to the weaker—woe!’ ”’ 
One of the prime slices of this honest raw meat for our 
ramping young cubs is the first story of the famous 
“Stalky & Co.” schoolboy romance, in which a rise is taken 
out of a couple of farmers by maddening a herd of cows and 
heifers. That’s the stuff to bring ’em up on; none of your 
pap for the bulldog breed! And the gospel booms forth: 
“ Be fit, be fit—for Honour’s sake, be fit.” 

Poor Mr. Kipling! we are a little old for your tom-tom 
nowadays. Perhaps that is why all this claptrap is written 
for the innocent boy scout. I believe that the reading of 
immoral literature (Casanova or Karl Marx, it is all the 
same thing) is not encouraged in schools. Mr. Kipling’s 
moral tales, on the other hand, will be considered a present 
most suitable for the Christmas holidays ; and how the dear 
little lads will look forward to the days of their first bayonet 
drill! And should the word “ millstone ” occur in the Christ- 
mas sermon, they will reflect how pleasant it would be to 
heave one at Smith Minor’s head, with a war-whoop 
guaranteed pure and undefiled by no less a personage than 
our Mr. Kipling. 

H. J. Massincuam. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS. 
Essays in Applied Economics. By A. C. Picou. (King. 
10s. 6d.) 


Proressor Picou has done well to collect his occasional 
articles into a single volume; for it will be convenient both 
to the economic student and to the intelligent layman to 
find easy access even to the more obiter dicta of so eminent 
an authority. It is to be expected that in such a collection 
the individual essays should differ widely in difficulty, in 
freshness, and even in intrinsic merit. Professor Pigou 
seems to be most successful when he is being most simple 
(as in the admirable popular address on “ The Private Use 
of Money’’), and when he is being most severely abstract, 
as in the important essay on “The Exchange-Value of Legal 
Tender Money.” The inclusion of this authoritative exposi- 
tion of the peculiarly English version of the quantity theory 
of money, together with the companion essay on the theory 
of the foreign exchanges, would alone suffice to render this 
book extremely valuable to the student of monetary problems, 
who cannot be expected to keep the “ Harvard Economic 
Journal” upon his shelves. 

In the intermediate field between these two extremes 
the Professor’s touch seems to me less certain. In such an 
essay as that on “Long and Short Hirings”’ his peculiar 
engine seems to clank and grind without very striking effect. 
In the essay on “Trade Boards and the Cave Committee,” 
again, he scarcely seems to touch the main points of difficulty 
and controversy. Nor, granted that principles persist while 
circumstances change, would his 1914 contribution to the 
discussion of the housing problem really seem to have been 
worth perpetuating in its existing form. On the other hand, 
the short essay on “ Unemployment and the Trade Slump” 
is exceedingly suggestive, and in the address on “ Eugenics 
and some Wage Problems” the important topic of the 
quality of population, and of the bearing thereon of recent 
experiments and proposals for the payment of a “ family 
wage,” is handled with moderation and success, 

It is no condemnation of such a book to call it a patch- 
work, provided that, as in this case, some of the patches 
are of silver and gold. And they are bound together by the 
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threads for which we have learnt to look in the work of 
Professor Pigou—a clear perception of the distinction between 
that which is good in itself and that which is a means to 
good, and a firm conviction that the end and aim of economic 
science is to better the lot of the unfortunate. 


D. H. Rosertson. 


GENIO AND INGENIO. 


The Genius of Spain. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 10s.) 

Romances de Ciego. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. (Madrid : 
Atenea, 4 ptas.) 

Libros y Autores cldsicos. By César Barsa. (Vermont 
Printing Co.) : 

Otofial. By César Barsa. (Vermont Printing Co.) 

Modern Spain. By Martin Humg. With a Supplementary 
Chapter by J. R. Carey. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


ERE are probably some readers of this journal who are 
in the habit of writing letters in one or more foreign lan- 
guages. Few, however, would care to venture upon an essay, 
while the very thought of writing a book would be enough 
to terrify them. Yet here is a Spaniard (at the moment not 
even resident in our country) who has produced his second 
book written entirely in our language. The fact that the 
author has not yet mastered it as thoroughly as (let 
us say) Mr. Conrad, does not lessen his achievement. An 
English reader should begin by asking himself whether there 
are any languages besides his own in which he is prepared 
to write an essay, or even a letter, showing not only a know- 
ledge of grammar, but also a sense of style. It is a fallacy, 
of course, that Englishmen are incapable of becoming good 
linguists. The “gift of tongues” is a blend of hard work 
and the wit to mimic one’s teachers, combined ‘with a certain 
indifference to ridicule and the mental training which comes 
from a severe course of Latin prose. Germans learn foreign 
languages with apparent ease, but really through sheer hard 
work. Spaniards and ourselves are more sensitive to ridicule 
when we make mistakes ; but even the terror of making a fool 
of oneself can be overcome by application, and we may some- 
times achieve a sense of style in a foreign language which the 
philosophical criticism written in English by a German, or 
the art-criticism written in English by a Frenchman, may 
be entirely without. 

Mr. Madariaga has been admonished for saying things 
which no Englishman would say ; but that is just what one 
has a right to expect from him. The chapter on Wordsworth 
in his first volume, “Shelley and Calderon, and other 
Essays,” showed the spirit of a fearless and curious 
adventurer, not afraid of treading upon venerable toes, 
and carrying his point in spite of them. The contem- 
poraries whom he now pulls to pieces and puts together 
again are all known to readers of THE NATION AND 
Tue ATHENZUM: “Don Francisco” and Pérez Galdés, 
Unamuno and Pérez de Ayala, Pio Baroja and Valle Inclan, 
Azorin and Gabriel Miré. The selection is well made and 
thoroughly representative. The poems published as 
“Romances de Ciego” show that Mr. Madariaga not only 
discusses the art of writing, but practises it. They are 
intensely Spanish in sentiment, and cast in the most typically 
Spanish form. 

Mr. César Barja, who is a university lecturer on 
Spanish in the United States, has not been afraid of indis- 
cretions any more than Mr. Madariaga. His “Libros y 
Autores clasicos ’’ is one of those school-books which have the 
merit of being too outspoken or too provocative to be of much 
use for examination purposes. .The original edition has 
now been revised, and some of the most striking indiscretions 
have, unfortunately, been taken out. Mr. Barja is not pre- 
pared to agree unreservedly with those who consider that an 
anonymous ballad or copla, from the mere fact of its being 
popular and anonymous, is worth all the poems of cultivated 
poets; nor does he bow the knee before Lope de Vega to 
the extent usually expected of a Spanish scholar. His sym- 
pathies are with the mystics ; but he has succeeded in making 
classical Spanish literature a living thing, and- not the 
monument of a dead language. He, too, practises the art 
of writing, as his book of delicate, but somewhat nebulous, 
poems amply proves 





The new edition of Hume’s “Modern Spain” has been 
brought down to the end of 1918 through an additional 
chapter by Mr. J. R. Carey. Hume’s writing comes as a tonic, 
He was old enough to have talked with survivors from some 
of the “ Episodios nacionales”’ which make up the history 
of nineteenth-century Spain, and he belonged to an age when 
it was still not considered bad taste to call bigotry by its 
proper name or to praise Charles III. for what he was— 
one of the greatest and most enlightened monarchs who ever 
sat upon the Spanish throne. 

J B. Trenp. 


ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
Aristotle. By W. D. Ross. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


ARISTOTLE is a cold writer whom we approach with an 
affection which is at best Platonic. He suffers in this respect 
in comparison with Plato, whose writings are suffused with 
the warm glow of an imagination which is at times dis- 
tinctly unphilosophic. Aristotle, moreover, who is unfail- 
ingly philosophic, has no philosophy; that is to say, he 
constructs no all-embracing system within whose bounds 
he finds room for all that is; Plato most decidedly has. All 
this renders Plato at once more vulnerable to attack, and, 
for this reason, more warmly to be defended ; it also makes 
his philosophy much easier to remember. 

This is not to be taken as derogatory to Aristotle; 
it may, however, serve to explain why he is superficially so 
much less attractive than his predecessor. The two 
men are, indeed, admirable representatives of the well- 
known philosophical types designated by William James 
the tender-minded and the tough. Plato, who is tender, 
strives to bring all the variety of the worlds of sense and 
thought under. the wgis of a few comprehensive formule. 
He seeks, accordingly, for the common element in things, 
and is more concerned with their likenesses than with 
their differences. But where Plato lumps together, Aristotle, 
who is as tough as can be, sorts out; he is concerned to 
emphasize the differences which Plato minimizes. In 
Aristotle, accordingly, we find the number of metaphysical 
formule indefinitely increased, and the scope of their appli- 
cation correspondingly diminished. Upon the imposing 
metaphysical edifice which Plato had reared he sets to work 
with a mind like a fretsaw, and in a short space the building 
is a collection of scattered piles of masonry, each of which 
proves, on closer inspection, to have been labelled, docketed, 
and assigned to an appropriate pigeon-hole. This lack of 
system and multiplicity of formule, this habit of taking 
problems one by one, distinguishing each question from those 
with which it might have been, but is not to be, confused, 
solving it in isolation and then proceeding to the next, results 
in a piecemeal philosophy of the Universe which makes Aris- 
totle extraordinarily difficult to expound. The Schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages, who extended to his philosophy the 
reverence proper to religion, could never agree among them- 
selves as to what it meant, and even in modern times we have 
not emerged from the stage in which conjectural textual 
emendations can be used as the basis for divergent philoso- 
phical theories. These difficulties of exposition, which are 
in a sense peculiar to Aristotle, enormously enhance the value 
of success, if success be achieved. And let it be said at once 
that Mr. Ross is quite extraordinarily successful. 

The task which he has set himself is to tell us exactly 
what it was that Aristotle said, not whence he got it, nor 
what his successors made of it, but simply what it was. To 
this task Mr. Ross brings a wealth of erudition which entitles 
him to be reckoned as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of living authorities on his subject. But the erudition 
is never obtruded; it is carefully tucked away in copious 
footnotes and references, and Mr. Ross writes like a master 
who has ceased to work at his subject and begun to be at play 
with it. He himself remains very much in the background, 
his own opinions being given by way of elucidation rather 
than of criticism. But a philosophical work is not a record 
of objective fact, and it is not possible for one philosopher’s 
interpretation of the work of another to reflect always the 
object and never the author of the interpretation. There are 
questions of selection and emphasis; opinions must be 
expressed as to what this or that passage means, and judg- 
ments passed as to the relative merits of alternative explana- 
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tions. On questions of this kind Mr. Ross is at once 
scholarly and illuminating; his own views on theories or 
disputed passages are lucidly given, and cogent reasons 
advanced for the rejection of alternative interpretations. 

Very occasionally he assumes, perhaps, more knowledge 
in the general reader than he is likely to possess. For 
example, he refers frequently to the law of excluded middle 
without ever telling us what it is, and on page 178 speaks of 
“all four kinds of potentiality,” although he has not pre- 
viously stated what the four kinds are. These defects, 
however, are trifling enough, and do not detract from the 
merit of a very notable achievement. ~ 

Mr. Ross does not attempt to give us a general estimate 
of the value of Aristotle’s work, but he would no doubt be 
the first to admit the extent to which it was overestimated 
in the Middle Ages. The fact that the very name “ Meta- 
physics” is derived from the circumstance that Aristotle’s 
treatise on ontology happens to come directly after his book 
on physics is significant of the extraordinary influence that 
he has exercised on philosophy. But it is not in his conclu- 
sions nor even in the ability of misplaced ingenuity to square 
them with the teachings of orthodox Christianity that the 
real value of his work is to be sought. In philosophy it is 
hardly less important to ask the right questions than to 
answer them ; it is even more important to indicate the con- 
ditions which a correct answer must satisfy, to determine, in 
short, the laws of proof. 

Plato had asked the right questions ; Aristotle, without 
finding a satisfactory answer to them, showed what sort of 
answer a satisfactory answer would have to be, and in what 
way it might be reached; and this is only another way of 
saying that he invented scientific method. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


MR. WHIBLEY’S PORTRAITS, 


Political Portraits: Second Series. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

THE object of the first of these portraits is to recall, in 
days of “absolute democracy in which the minority pays the 
taxes and the majority, consisting of manual workers, alone 
has any real power,” the political philosophy preached by 
Lord Bolingbroke, which Mr. Whibley trusts “may yet 
animate some of our own contemporaries to a larger, wiser 
policy of selflessness.” Lord Bolingbroke, of course, lived 
in a happier age. According to Mr. Whibley, “his political 
imagination could not picture to him a State in which the 
votes of the whole people are bought by doles and promises, 
and in which every citizen may claim his price if he will,” 
though Bolingbroke’s works would suggest that his imagina- 
tion not only could, but did. But, however this may be, the 
remedy appears still to consist in the abolition of the 
party system and the advent of a patriot king, from 
which Lord Bolingbroke foresaw blessings, depicted in 
a well-known passage quoted by Mr. Whibley, strangely 
resembling, to modern ears, those expected from Tariff 
Reform. Mr. Whibley himself goes further, and believes 
that “had Lord Bolingbroke been able to make his 
ideal a reality, England would have returned to the 
pristine happiness of the Garden of Eden,” whatever 
that may mean. With the pious hope that “even in these 
darker days” Lord Bolingbroke’s influence may recover its 
ancient power, Mr. Whibley finishes a portrait of which the 
original will be found in the third chapter of “ Sybil.” 

The next portrait is a pretty essay in the art of invective, 
though its subject, as a political curiosity, might have been 
better suited by the method of examination than by that of 
assault. However, apart from artistic grounds, no one can 
complain, in the case of Bubb Dodington, of the lynch law 
which Mr. Whibley delights to administer to those of whom 
he disapproves. But it is ridiculous to suggest that Bubb, 
who owes his immortality to the diary in which the life of 
a political courtezan is truthfully described in the tones of 
an honest woman, was a typical politician of his own or any 
time. Apart from other considerations, the typical politician 
could not have written the delicious poem which may be 
found in the “Oxford Book of English Verse.” In justice 
to Bubb, it was not he, but his editor, who selected the 
motto which adorns the title-page of his diary; the note 
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of his most famous exclamation was not, as Mr. Whibley 
seems to imply, one of cynicism, but of moral indignation ; 
and the point of Mr. Whibley’s gibe at his programme of 
“constitutional and revolutional principles” disappears 
when it is realized that in the eighteenth century these did 
mean substantially the same thing. 

The third portrait, that of Lord Castlereagh, purports 
to be a vindication of a man who, since his day, has been 
“universally insulted.” The remark suggests a certain 
rustiness in history which subsequent pages more than con- 
firm. For example, the Treaty of Chaumont was not 
concluded in 1813; it was not at the Congress of Chatillon 
that the Powers regulated their differences ; the chief crisis 
at Vienna turned, not on Poland, but on Saxony; the Czar 
did not “submit” to Lord Castlereagh or anyone else over 
the former; Castlereagh did not return to Vienna after 
Waterloo ; Alexander concocted nothing with M. de Krudener ; 
it is strange to find the founder of the conference system 
described as “the enemy of all conferences summoned for 
no particular reason ’’ ; and it is wrong to imply that Castle- 
reagh was solely responsible for the generous treatment of 
France. In the midst of this concatenation of blunders it 
is amusing to note that Mr. Whibley sneers at the ignorance 
of the men who made the Peace of Versailles. 

The longest portrait is that of Disraeli, based, of course, 
on the official Life, but with an admirable personal 
reminiscence of Lord Beaconsfield, pacing up and down 
Swindon Station on Lord Rowton’s arm, and assailed by a 
hearty bagman with: “I have always voted for your side, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and I should like to take you by the 


hand.” “ Beaconsfield lifted his eyes for an instant, and 
shook his head. ‘I do not know you,’ said he, and resumed 
his walk.” It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Whibley 


proceeds to draw odious comparisons with the probable con- 
duct, in similar circumstances, of Mr. Gladstone, whom he 
presently attacks with a slightly donnish anecdote, depending 
for its point on a mild perversion of the facts. 

The remainder of the book consists of an account of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and short sketches, amongst 
others, of Jeffreys, whom Mr. Whibley handsomely admits 
to have had a harsh temper; of Halifax, beginning with 
the epigram, “ Politics is the profession of the second-rate,” 
without, however, indicating that of the first-rate; of 
Voltaire, who is called an elderly Tory for reasons which 
would have justified theapplication of a similar description 
to Mr. Gladstone, because he continued to dress for dinner 
after disestablishing the Church in Ireland ; and of Charles 
James Fox, on whose private life Mr. Whibley approvingly 
quotes Landor’s dictum about combining the principles of a 
Frenchman with the habits of a Malay. Bolingbroke, on 
the other hand, who in private life is said to have adopted 
for his models Alcibiades and Petronius, is acclaimed as 
“Mirabell in action” and “the highest expression of the 
age of Anne.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Carlton Classica, — Letters by the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. ith Biographical Introduction by 
HANNAFORD BENNETT. (Long. 2s. cloth ; 3s. leather.) 


Foulis Fiction Series.—VI. Rabegewes England. By 
W. Winter. VII. A Humble Romance; and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. WiILkins. VIII. Flute and Violin; 
and = Stories. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. (Foulis. 

. each, 


Bedside Library.—A Book of Friendship. A Plain Man's 
Prayer Book. Considerations. By R. W. Emerson. 
(Dent. 2s. 6d. each, cloth ; 3s. 6d. leather.) 

Modern English Series.—Scott’s Last Expedition: Ex- 
tracts from the Personal Journals of Capt. R. F. Scott. 
The Cruise of the ‘‘Cachalot.”| By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan 
Doy.Le. (Murray. 2s. 6d. each ) 


TuereE is a healthy rivalry among publishers just now 
in the production of books that are light to handle, pleasant 
in binding, well printed, and modest in price. All these 
four series deserve commendation on these grounds. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters give a lively picture of 
society in the eighteenth century. The three Foulis volumes 
are all by American authors, the first being a very appre- 


ciative account of a tour through England. The ‘“ Book of 
Friendship ”’ includes both prose and verse, and ranges from 
Ecclesiasticus to Lamb and Browning. Similarly, the 
‘‘Plain Man’s Prayer Book’”’ reaches from the Psalter to 
Cardinal Newman, Joseph Parker, and Dr. Orchard. 

Mr. Murray’s abridgments are rather different in scope, 
being intended primarily for juveniles. Happy are the boys 
and girls who have such appetizing fare provided for them in 
such an attractive form. The occasional footnotes need not 
deter their elders from dipping into the books. 


* * * 


The Art of the Chinese Potter. By R. L. Hopson and 

A. L. HETHERINGTON. (Benn. £7 7s.) 

THE main object of this work is to provide an album of 
good illustrations from which students and collectors of 
Chinese pottery and porcelain may gain that visual know- 
ledge which no amount of descriptive reading can supply. 
This aim may be accepted without reserve, but criticism 
must be directed rather searchingly on the adequacy of the 
means employed. There are one hundred and fifty-two plates 
illustrating nearly two hundred objects. Fifty-two of the 
plates are in colour, the rest are in half-tone. In each case 
the process involves the use of a hard, white, glossy paper. 
Practically all the objects illustrated are three-dimensional, 
and, whether it is due to the optical effects of the screen 
through which the process block has to be printed, or to some 
more subtle cause, the fact remains that the half-tone pro- 
cess fails to suggest the right degree of texture and mass. 
This effect is particularly evident in the three-colour prccess 
plates, where, in addition, the wide margin of staring glossy 
paper seems to invade the field of vision with disconcerting 
results—especially in the lighter-toned objects. This could 
perhaps be avoided to a great extent by employing a dull 
rag paper, or by mounting the plates against a matt ground 
of neutral colour; but better still would be another process 
altogether—the collotype process—by means of which a 
denser rendering of colour, a more lively sense of form, and 
a pleasanter tactile effect could all be secured. The economic 
objections against such a process could scarcely be a con- 
sideration in a volume, limited in edition, and high in price, 
upon which so much mistaken care has béen exercised as in 
the present case. Apart from these somewhat technical 
defects, the volume is all that could be desired; the intro- 
duction and incidental text are a product of, and a credit to, 
the most exact ceramic scholarship in Europe. 


* * + 


Debrett’s Peerage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1924. 

(Dean. 75s.) 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official 

Classes, 1924, (Kelly’s Directories. 30s.) 

Burke's Poorage, Baronetage, Knightage, 1924. (Burke 

Publishing Co. £5 5s.) 

Tuese three fascinating books, though the first is in its 
211th, the second in its 50th, and the third in its 98th year, 
as the years roll by, lack nothing of their fascination and 
usefulness. And, though the age is said to be democratic, 
they actually increase in bulk. ‘‘ Debrett,’’ since 1923, has 
grown by twenty-six pages, and ‘“‘ Kelly’s ’”’ has added nearly 
two inches to its stature. ‘‘ Burke” in 1924 numbers 2,831 
pages. ‘‘Debrett,’”’ apart from its utility as a work of 
reference, always has a preface which is interesting, and the 
present volume is no exception ; one may learn from it, for 
instance, why the King’s first grandchild only bears the style 
of the grandson of an Earl. The most astonishing feature 
about ‘‘ Burke ”’ is the alphabetical list of every person who 
has any claim to any Precedency with the number indicating 
exactly the position to which the person is entitled. Thus, 
if all the persons in ‘‘ Burke ”’ were present at your dinner 
to-night, you know that the Duke of Devonshire should go in 
No. 1,009, and Mrs. X No. 132,324. 


¥ * ¥ 
All about Coffee. By Witulam H. UKers. (Bale & Danielsson 
70s. ) 


Ir is not often that the title of a book is as descriptive 
of its contents as ‘“ All about Coffee,” for all that anyone 
may want to know about coffee is contained in its 860 pages. 
It deals exhaustively with the mythology and history of 
coffee, the methods of cultivation and production, the whole- 
sale and retail coffee trade, its consumption and preparation. 
Mr. Ukers, who is editor of the “Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal,’’ is an expert with twenty years’ experience, and 
for seventeen years, we are told, he has been collecting 
material for this book—so that not only authority, but 
industry has gone into the making of it. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE FALL IN THE FRANC—QUEENSLAND’S MATURING LOANS. 


Tue French franc has long been mistrusted. It has 
consistently fallen during the past few years. Throughout 
each successive quarter of 1923 its percentage of dollar 
parity was fitfully but inevitably declining, and by the 
end of December last it had lost about one-third of the 
value at which it had stood twelve months before. As 
each new low level of depreciation is reached by the 
franc the position of French finances naturally comes in 
for lively discussion, and it was consequently not sur- 
prising to find that, when a few days ago the franc 
closed at 88.274 (after being 88.60) and thus broke all 
previous records, a good deal should be said and written 
as to the cause of the trouble. 


The whole position turns on the Special or Extra- 
ordinary Budget which France produces year by year in 
addition to her ordinary Budget of income and expen- 
diture. As regards the latter, the position for 1923 is 
satisfactory, and the estimates for 1924 afford some 
ground for the belief that the Budget will duly balance. 
But as regards the Special Budget, further heavy borrow- 
ing by the Government will certainly be necessary 
during the coming year, for there is nothing coming in 
and much to be spent on the devastated areas and war 
claims. The danger is that, despite the way in which 
money has been raised by loans in the past, the Govern- 
ment may in future be forced into a policy of currency 
inflation. The first weekly return of the Bank of France 
for 1924 showed a note circulation of 39,000 million 
francs, against 37,500 millions on the corresponding date 
last year. This expansion, together with the acknow- 
ledged inability of the Government to repay the Bank 
of France the stipulated amounts on account of State 
advances, the rise in the cost of living, and the pressure 
of further expenditure have undermined confidence in 
French curfency not merely on the part of foreigners, 
but, to some extent, of the French people also. 


It may be true that economic conditions in France 
do not justify the present actual level of the franc, and 
that the action of the speculators is largely to blame. 
But the influence of the latter could not permanently 
depress the franc unless fundamental conditions were 
also to get worse. It is the future that is being dis- 
counted in the low external value of the franc—not what 
things are to-day, but what they may be, and are clearly 
indicated as likely to be, in the futare. Government 
— in such matters is of great importance, and so 
ong as France continues to pile up debt and indulge in 
heavy annual expenditure on the expectation of 
“ recovering ’’ from Germany the sums disbursed, she is 
heading for the perilous region of deliberate inflation of 
the currency. 


Mr. Theodore, the Prime Minister of Queensland, 
is on his way to this country vid North America. The 
object of his visit is to arrange for the renewal or repay- 
ment of certain Queensland Government Loans which 
mature within the next couple of years. An amount of 
£12,703,734 falls due on July Ist next, so that there is 
not much time to spare. Mr. Theodore, however, is 
likely to experience serious difficulty in regard to these 
maturities. The total is a heavy one, and even if 
arrangements were to be’ made to issue a loan in 
America, such as has been done once or twice in recent 
years, it is probable that the whole amount could not be 
covered in that way. The fact is that since the passing 
of the Land Act Amendment Act in 1920 the Queens- 
land Government has not been able to issue a loan on 
the London market. There have been attempts, but 
they have been unsuccessful, because the Act of 1920 
constituted in the eyes of the City a direct breach of 
contract as between the Government and the British 
pastoral companies, its lessees. 


The terms under which the lessees held their lands 
provided that there should be no increase in the rents 


charged of more than 50 per cent. for each period of ten © 
years. The rents, however, were raised to an extent of © 
several hundred per cent., and were even made retro- — 
spective in some cases. Queensland’s credit has accord- 
ingly suffered. The existing loans do not stand:so high 
in the market as those of other Colonial Governments, 
but the difference is of little importance, and Queensland ~ 
could reckon on obtaining in London all the money that | 
is necessary for her development, at a lower rate of | 
interest than anywhere else. But until something is 7 
done to set the matter of the pastoral leases right there 7 
is no chance of a loan in London for conversion or any | 
other purpose. 


Only now, when Parliament has actually assembled, 7 
are the prices of gilt-edged securities down to the level © 
to which they first fell on the General Election anounce- © 
ment. At no time since the first break have prices © 
receded to the same extent, even the actual results of the © 
election failing to depress the market to the same degree © 
as the initial shock. This-will be seen from a glance at 
the following table :— 4 


Lowest 
-— ws before Since 
1923. Election. Election. 
«+ 103 13-16 993 1003 
«. 945-16 86 884 853 
4% Victory Bonds ... pon 954 903 913 9038 
34% Conversion Loa ian 813 754 763 153 
24% Consols ... av a 60 553 564 558 
Local Loans ... . 6913-16 633 654 634 


Price 
Now. 
5% War Loan ... 


4% Funding Loan vs 


The fall in the 4 per cent. Funding Loan has been 7 
marked lately. This stock is exempt from British 7 
income tax if held by foreigners or British subjects)” 
domiciled abroad, and the selling has accordingly been 7 
attributed in market circles to foreign holders who 
have been influenced by the political situation. 
4 per cent. (tax-free) War Loan has, contrary to the | 
above instances, been very steady in price owing to the — 
possibility of an increase in the income tax. 


As to the outlook, the foreign element, the attitude - 
of the home investor, the course of money rates, and the © 
movement in trade are some of the chief factors sub- | 
ordinate to the general political uncertainty. If 
Continental holders of sterling balances and securities — 
are frightened into selling in order to buy dollars, there 
is nothing much in the existing position on the Stock ~ 
Exchange to withstand the strain. The British investor 
seems more likely to remain a stolid spectator. Money, 
for the moment, is plentiful and cheap, but in view of 
the instability of stocks even at the reduced prices, and 
the dullness of the outlook, no one is inclined to borrow = 
for the purpose of buying fixed-interest securities. The 
more hopeful situation in trade may lead to a better © 
demand for credit shortly and harder rates, especially 
as revenue will soon be flowing very freely into the 
Exchequer. Industrial and other variable-dividend 
securities ought to attract attention on the Stock 
Exchange, if trade conditions continue as at present. 


The British Central Africa Company has submitted 
a scheme of reconstruction whereby a company is to be 
formed with a capital of half that of the old company, 7 
namely, £750,000, divided into 1,500,000 shares of 10s. 
each. The new 10s. shares will be credited with 7s, 6d. 7 
paid up, so that the shareholders will have to put up 
another 2s. 6d. per share to keep the company going. 
The holders of the outstanding 8 per cent. First Mort- 
gage Debentures are to receive an equal amount of similar 
security in the new company, -and, in addition, a cash 
bonus of 2} per cent. on the nominal value of their 
stock. This may be regarded as favourable from the 
debenture holders’ standpoint in view of the fact that 
the original debentures were issued in 1921 at 95, and 
when Bank Rate was still 7 per cent. Although the 
company has never paid a dividend, there seem to be 
better prospects for the future. 

L. D. W. 
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